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NOTES. 


A’ last the Greek troops have been recalled from 

Crete, and the Powers have intervened to save 
Greece from the worst consequences of her defeat. The 
outcome of the war is so disappointing that it makes the 
usual English party recriminations unpleasant. When 
Conservatives cry ‘‘ You, Liberals, egged the Greeks 
on to war and have only yourselves to thank if Greece 
is bankrupt now, not only in money but in honour,” 
they lay themselves open to the retort that the 
Federation of the Powers, by localizing the contest, 
insured victory to the Turk and renewed prestige 
to the Crowned Assassin. The arbitrament of war 
has again shown itself to be brutal and worse than 
brutal; it must be reversed by. time, and is even 
now about to be set aside by the Powers. Rumour says 
that the Turks will demand a war indemnity and a 
stronger frontier line, and their victory would entitle 
them to even more than this. But they should get— 
nothing; the s/atus guo ante should be rigorously 
enforced. An inspired article in the ‘‘ Pesther Lloyd” 
states the position admirably : ‘‘Greece has been suffi- 
ciently punished for her rashness” . . . and ‘‘ Turkey 
must realize that she cannot shirk the indirect responsi- 
bility for what has happened.” We hope that Lord 
Salisbury will make a stand for this view. 


The Crown Prince of Greece seems to have done his 
best to make the cheeks of certain English corre- 
spondents burn for the foolish praises they poured out 
on him. We were told in the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” that 
he was a model of all the virtues and all the graces, 

igh-minded and wise besides—a sort of pattern 
Prince. Now we learn in the ‘‘ Daily Mail” that he 
not only inaugurated the disastrous retreat, but that 
he occupied himself from the beginning of the war 
in concocting lying despatches, turning reverses 
into victories—on paper—and even stooping to 
pay himself compliments at the cost of falsifying the 
telegrams of the correspondents. And as if this testi- 
many were not sufficient, we find him issuing an Order 
of the Day from Domoko, dated 11 May, which seeks its 
equal for pompous and insincere braggartism : ‘‘ Our 
army may be considered invincible, and I am confident 
that you will be able not only to repulse with success 
every attack of the enemy, but that you will be able 
shortly to take the offensive and compel him to abandon 


Greek territory.”) What would Heine have said of this | 
Greco-German 


Princelet ? 


The position of affairs in South Africa is steadily im- 
proving. An article in the ‘‘ Times” of Wednesday 
showed that Dr. Leyds himself, when State Attorney of 
the Transvaal, declared, in relation to the immigration 
of Asiatics, that it would be a breach of the 
Convention to exclude aliens on any pretence. And 
this is the general opinion throughout South Africa. 
The President of the Orange Free State, it appears, 
has informed President Kruger that he must not expect 
help from the Free State in case of a rupture with Great 
Britain: resulting from a breach of the Convention. And 
so the cause of peace prospers. We shall not know 
exactly how matters stand till after the South African 
vote, which Mr. Balfour has’ promised will be taken 
first on Friday next, the 21st inst. But it is more than 
probable that Kruger will make further concessions, 
and attempt to realize certain of the hopes which he 
"006 out to the Johannesburg Reformers on 1 January, 
I 


-. Even Mr. Labouchere acknowledges in this week’s 
‘* Truth ” that ‘“ the dynamite monopoly should cease ” ; 
he takes care to add, of course, that ‘‘ there is a good 
deal of exaggeration as to its ill effects,” and proceeds 
to put himself out of court by misquoting the very clear 
evidence of Mr. Lionel Phillips. Mr. Phillips did not 
tell the Committee, as Mr. Labouchere avers, that ten 
shillings per case of the tax went to the State, but that 
five shillings were so allocated, which makes the finance 
worse, as Mr. Labouchere will admit. And the 
‘ill effects” of this monopoly can hardly be ex- 
aggerated; for they are very plain, and we have 
stated them, so far as figures go, with rfect 
precision. Mr. Labouchere states that the dividends 
paid by all the Rand mining companies in 1896 ‘‘ was (!) 
a’ trifle’ under 1,800,000.” - Now. 200,000 cases of 
dynamite were used in 1895, and, as Mr. Phillips 
showed, these cases cost £2 apiece more than they 
would have cost in an open market. Consequently 
the mines would have paid £400,000 more in 1896 had 
there been no dynamite monopoly, or, to take it in 
another way, the net profits of the industry would have 
been 22 per cent. larger than they were. And this con- 
stitutes a grievance that cannot be pooh-poohed by a 
statesman. 


Nor is the dynamite monopoly the chief disability 
under which the mining industry in the Rand has to 
suffer. The Netherlands Railway takes its toll and 
fleeces its best customers unmercifully. The Liquor 
Law, too, is so badly administered that the price of 


negro labour is increased by at least a third. In fine, 


there is no exaggeration in saying-that the net profits 
of the miging industry. might. be doubled, and this 
might be effected by average good government 


Y of 
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without costing the Transvaal State a penny. 
President Kruger does not profit by the sale of 
liquor to the mine-workers, and the profits the 
Government makes out of the railway and dyna- 
mite monopoly are infinitesimal in comparison with 
the burdens these monopolies throw on the industry. 
Give the Mining Companies a fair chance, and their 
growth and prosperity would more than compensate the 
State for any loss it would suffer from the suppression 
of the monopolies. Still we are glad to note that Mr. 
Labouchere was ‘‘favourably impressed” with Mr. 
Phillips’ ‘evidence ; if he attends the Committee per- 
sistently he will yet learn something about South Africa, 
and may yet rank as a very Saul among the Imperialist 
Prophets. 


_. There is evidence of returning health in the two 
speeches which Lord Rosebery has made this week, and 
we congratulate him and ourselves upon the fact. But 
in the speech at Edinburgh there is a curious statement 
which has not received the attention it deserves. Lord 
Rosebery talked about judgment as the most valuable 
quality in the world, and added :—‘‘I suppose we all 
of us know in our various spheres of life the one in- 
valuable friend we have, whose judgment we never 
doubt, whose advice we always follow, and to whose 
succour we have recourse whenever we are in doubt or 
in difficulty. That is the man of judgment whom we 
know well, and in the larger sphere of public 
life judgment is an even more precious, and, I 
should almost like to say in a whisper, not a 
less rare quality than in _ private life.” Now, 
have we all such a friend whose judgment we put 
above our own ? We trow not. It is avery rare person 
indeed who ‘thus mistrusts himself, a sort of Hamlet 
who turns to Horatio and talks, while a Laertes seizes 
occasion and strikes. The vast majority of men re- 
semble the son of Polonius and not Hamlet. Perhaps 
this resemblance to the Prince is what constitutes Lord 
Rosebery’s charm, and what also accounts for his com- 
parative failure as a politician. Razors don’t make 
good ploughshares. 


During the past week the House of Commons has 
seemed to realize that it must do something for its 
reputation’s sake. There has been no counting out, 
and members have taken a little more interest in the 
proceedings. Next week, when the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bill comes up again, work will begin in. real 
earnest. In spite of its awakening from somnolence 
the House did not, however, do anything of import- 
ance. The incident of the week was again Mr. 
Balfour's inability on Monday to give information 
respecting the position of affairs in the East which 
Lord Salisbury shortly afterwards gave in the House 
of Lords. It was another instance of Mr. Balfour’s 
insouciance. _He goes away golfing, and when he 
comes back he does not take the trouble even out of 
mere curiosity to find out what has happened. He 
apologized, or rather made an explanation, on Tues- 
day, and he is so much liked on both sides of the 
House that his rather halting excuses quite satisfied 
everybody. 


_ The discussion on the Tea-tax on Monday was a 
hardy annual that always comes up with the Budget. 
It is of course absurd to propose to cut off a large 
slice of the income which has been already allotted to 
the expenditure of the year by reducing the Tea-tax 
from 4d. to 2d. If one tax is reduced, some other one 
will have to be increased. Mr. Arthur O’Connor, who 
moved the reduction, is a pleasantly foolish sort of 
person whom every one likes in spite of the stodgy 
speeches he inflicts upon the House. He is what is 
known as an occasional Chairman of Committees and 
has influence in spite of his lack of oratory and his 
occasional amiable inanity of idea. He is quite a new 
and modern type of Irishman, a type that exchanges 
the old, shallow, sparkling wit for dull and unimpres- 
‘sive staidness. Sir Michael Hicks Beach answered 
him in kind in his own steady wooden manner. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer owes his third-rate posi- 
tion of prominence more to his strong obstinacy and 
stolid temper than to any brilliance of parts. 
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The Irish Sunday Closing Bill is another hardy annua 
which has already twice passed its second reading. Its 
main object is to close the public-houses on Sundays in 
five towns, Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick and Water- 
ford, which are exempted from the Sunday Closing 
Act of 1878. It was a surprise, however, to find 
Mr. Lecky, one of the prophets of liberty and property 
defence, moving the second reading of the Bill. 
The fact is that only the trade dare oppose temper- 
ance legislation openly, although everybody knows 
that Sunday closing does not diminish drunkenness. 
The Temperance party brays so loudly about the 
morality of its cause that even sensible men are 
frightened into a verbal acceptance of its measures. 
No one believes, for instance, in Sir William Harcourt’s 
sincerity on the Local Veto question, and his position in 
the matter is that of a good many other politicians who 
quail before the temperance vote in their constituencies. 
This Irish Bill is not likely to pass any more 
than its predecessors; but Mr. Lecky’s defection 
to the party which is always proposing to interfere with 
a man’s right to have a drink when he wants one is 
a sign of the danger that is ahead of our being rushed 
into further faddist teetotal legislation. The debate on 
the Bill elicited an amusing speech from Sir James 
Hazlitt, a pawky Belfast Irishman—that is to say, a 
Scotchman bred on Irish soil. He has a chemist’s 
shop in Belfast, and believes firmly in the efficacy of 
drugs as counter-irritants to alcohol. This little old 
parchmenty teetotaller is popular in the House, though 
he is every inch of him a tradesman, and his opinions 
have currency but no value. 


On Tuesday the prickings of conscience no doubt re- 
sulting from the recent slackness of business moved the 
House, on the invitation of Major Rasch, to declare, in 
classic form, ‘‘that the duration of speeches in this 
House has increased, isincreasing, and should be abated.” 
Whether the majority of sixty-one self-denying mem- 
bers who passed this resolution will maintain their virtue 
to the sticking point of establishing a time limit for 
speeches is more than doubtful. Indeed the proposal 
is, on the face of it, an impossible one, and when 
the seconder of the resolution, Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, 
spoke so long upon it that the whole House began to 
roar out ‘‘’Vide, ’vide!”’ he reduced it to complete 
absurdity. Mr. Cooke is himself one of the worst sinners 
in this very respect. On one occasion during the present 
Session he made a deadly dull speech that lasted more 
than two hours on some peddling question about the 
finances of women’s suffrage associations which was not 
worth talking about fortwo seconds. Hekeptthe Speaker 
from his dinner and had to be called to order. 


Major Rasch himself is not free from reproach in this 
matter, but in moving the resolution he was commend- 
ably brief, and he set the House in a roar by his allusion 
to a Bill he was once obliged to introduce by his con- 
stituents in the South-Eastern Division of Essex for the 
compulsory marking of shrimps. Mr. Morrison, the 
member for Skipton, hit the nail on the head by his 
protest against the reading of speeches from manuscript. 
It is a bad habit that is growing upon members, and 
one of the principal reasons why speeches are growing 
in length and tediousness. If it goes on the House of 
Commons will have to adopt the American plan of 
allowing members to hand their manuscripts to the 
official reporters for inclusion in Hansard without requir- 
ing them to be actually delivered in the House 


The impressive scene in the St. Martin’s Town Hall 
on Wednesday, when the unknown missionary from 
the Congo Free State told of the horrible things 
he had seen perpetrated in King Leopold’s colonial 
domain ought to arouse the most impassive politician 
to a determination to have full light thrown upon the 
methods of European colonization in Africa. The 
man who stood upon the platform there was 
visibly to the eyes of all a veritable apostle, dying 
of fever. The powerful speech he made was 
like a hoarse whisper from a bed of death, and no man 
could doubt that it was the plain truth that was issuing 
from his lips. The scenes of murder and mutilation 
in the india-rubber plantations, of slavery and 
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brutality in their worst shapes, had clearly been burnt 
into his brain. The other speakers spoke only at 
secondhand ; he was a witness of the, truth, and con- 
clusively answered the sneering references of the 
Belgian papers, which have no doubt good and suffi- 
cient reasons for whitewashing their hypocrite King, to 
the English agitation for inquiry into the condition of 
the natives under European rule in Africa. 


Party distinctions seem for the moment to have been 
obliterated on the Workmen’s Compensation Bill. Both 
the official and the Radical sections of the Opposition 
have thrown over Mr. Asquith and Mr. Haldane, who 
tried to start the fight on the old party lines, and unless 
some of the more stupid Tories carry out their muttered 
threats there will be no division on the second reading. 
The adherents of the old Jazsses-faire and Cobdenite 
parties, by whom the maiming of workmen, like 
adulteration, is regarded as a form of ‘‘ competition,” 
hardly count in the present Parliament; but Mr. 
Geoffrey Drage, who has not yet recovered from his 
astonishment at finding himself a member of Parlia- 
ment, has undertaken to move a hostile amendment ; 
but it is not likely that he will go to a division. The 
Trades-Union leaders are reported to be extraordinarily 
favourable to the principle of the Bill, although they 
will naturally endeavour to widen its scope. One of 
them speaks of it as containing ‘‘ the greatest and most 
far-reaching principle ever embodied in industrial 
legislation.”” So it is not wonderful that Sir Matthew 

hite Ridley looks happy, while Mr. Asquith is in- 
consolable. 


The effacement of old party lines is indeed the most 
remarkable characteristic of the present Parliament. 
The Nonconformist Conscience and the Irish Nation- 
alists are no longer even on speaking terms, the Irish 
themselves are seething with discord, and the Welsh 
are not much better, while, now that Education is out 
of the way, the English Radicals can find no common 
meeting ground, for the Eastern question, like South 
Africa, divides more than it unites. The front Opposi- 
tion Bench is deserted, and Sir William Harcourt’s 
repeated attacks of illness, in spite of his splendid 
buoyancy of spirits, cause mournful speculations as to 
the choice of a new leader. Neither Mr. Morley nor 
Mr. Asquith will pass muster, and the others are but 
= bones. Some cast longing eyes towards Sir 
Edward Grey, but he would never do for the Radicals, 
as he is a confirmed Roseberyite, and indeed talks of 
dropping out of politics altogether. 


One of the curious features of the Land League 
agitation was the boycotting of a descendant of the 
‘** Liberator ” on the grounds of hostility to the national 
and agrarian cause, and an unrehearsed effect of the 
New Tipperary folly was the ruin of a prominent Dublin 
Fenian. Now it is the turn of the family of the 
“*Second Liberator,” and an appeal is being circulated 
for financial relief for Mr. Parnell’s mother and other 
members of the family ‘‘ who are in need.” There are 
well-known difficulties in the way of assisting Mr. 
Parnell’s mother, but amongst the reasons assigned for 
the distress of the other members of the family one 
reads strangely: ‘‘the reduction of rents consequent 
on the Land Acts.” Avondale, it is feared, will have to 
go unless something is done, and it will be a sardonic 
comment on the policy of ‘‘ driving the landlords out 
of the country like rats out of a stack” if Mr. Parnell’s 
own family are driven out of their ancestral home. 


Lord Welby has now got London’s finance well in 
hand, and his budget statement at Tuesday’s meeting 
of the County Council was one with which it is difficult to 
find fault except perhaps on the ground that with an 
expenditure increasing automatically by some twenty 
thousand a year it is over-sanguine to venture on a 
reduction of the rate. But finance committees are 
mortal, and it was hardly to be expected that with a 
general election coming on in March the temptation to 
boast of economy and retrenchment could be resisted. 
London’s annual expenditure is now close on two 
millions and a half, and ber gross debt is £37,300,912. 
This is a heavy burden, but not more in proportion than 
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those laid on our large , rovincial towns. But then the 
latter have generally water and gas, and in some cases 
tramways to provide, responsibilities which the Pro- 
gressives have not yet succeeded in persuading the 
cautious Londoner to undertake. With a Welsh water 
scheme, a tramways purchase scheme, and other extras 
longed for by the municipalizers, London would find its 
debt more than doubled and its rates increased in pro- 
portion. Mr. Sidney Webb, it is true, has declared 
that he would face a rate even of ‘‘ twenty shillings in 
the pound” with a light heart, but he will not find 
many Councillors to follow him on that road. 


The death of the Duc d’Aumale, so tragic in its cir- 
cumstances, removes from French society one of the few 
figures that recall France’s great monarchical past. He 
was the ‘“‘grand seigneur” to the tips of his fingers, 
and though after his leng exile he lived as a recluse at 
Chantilly, his influence still gave tothe broken remnant of 
the monarchical party in France a dignity and a grandeur 
which it will not find elsewhere. Though of the German 
type which characterizes nowadays all the members of 
the Orleans family, the late Duc was when young a 
strikingly handsome man, and in his later years, 
though very bent, he still showed traces of his military 
bearing, and his head was that of a fine old soldier. 
He gathered around him at Chantilly a notable com- 
pany of artists, literary men and soldiers, in whose 
society he spent his pleasantest hours. What influence 
he possessed latterly was solely through these friendly 
relations with prominent figures in French life, for he 
did not strive to exert any direct influence on the poli- 
tical life of his time. 


It would indeed be difficult to say what the Duc 
d’Aumale’s politics really were. He was no Republi- 
can, of course, but he was not a Royalist either. His 
many Clerical and Legitimist friends were always given 
to understand that he did not share their views, whilst 
with his Republican intimates he always posed as a 
member of the Royal House. This was, in fact, the pose 
he liked best, and he delighted in playing the ré/e of a 
social King. 


The Duc’s literary gifts were scarcely of a superior 
order, and his articles in the ‘‘ Revue de Deux Mondes” 
were, as arule, very dull reading. In conversation, on 
the other hand, he was a delightful and interesting 
raconteur. He had extraordinary powers of memory, 
and from his father, in his time one of the handsomest 
men in the Court of Louis XVI., he had inherited an in- 
exhaustible stock of anecdotes from pre-Revolution 
days, and his memory was further aided by the sugges- 
tions springing from his magnificent gallery of French 
portraits of the last century. By the death of the Duc 
d’Aumale French society loses one of its most impres- 
sive and notable figures, and France a man who was 
always a patriot first and a member of its former Royal 
family last. 


What is the use of Sir Courtenay Boyle repeating till 
we are sick of the phrase his fatuous assurance that we 
have nothing to fear from foreign competition? He 
trotted it out again the other night for the delectation of 
the Iron and Steel Institute: as if the iron and steel 
trades had not already suffered enough from the blind- 
folding of its own optimists ; there was small need for 
a Government official to-wind another fold round the 
bandage. Of course we all know the British iron and 
steel trades are enjoying a spurt of prosperity at the 
present moment ; but that does not mean that they are 
repelling victoriously the advance of the foreigner, or 
finding new markets for their wares. Let us give an 
illustration. The imports last year into Canada of 
mining and smelting machinery were valued at $193,098. 
Of this sum $189,210 went to the United States ; only 
$2,945 worth came from this country. And this is our 
own pet Colony ! 


For some months we have had practically no news 
from Uganda—except that the Administration has been 
engaged in the manufacture of a series of postage 
stamps, intended, it may be, quite as much for 7 
telists as for the Waganda—and now Mr. R. D. 
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\ Macallister, Vice-Consul in.the Protectorate, who has 
_just>arrived in England,:has been telling a news 
.agency that no news has been good news, and that 
\ everything is going well both in Uganda and Unyoro. 
He reports, too, that the Mombasa-Victoria Nyanza 
railway is really making some progress. Private 
‘advices that reach us from East Africa enable us to 
confirm and supplement Mr. Macallister’s favourable 
report: 'From Unyoro it is reported that the Adminis- 
trator has found it necessary practically to re-esta- 
-blish the whole of the forts built by Captain Lugard 
‘and abolished by his successor as unnecessary. In 
the: building of the railway the greatest difficulty 
encounteréd has been the absence of water—a want 
not apparently too distinctly indicated in the report of 
the original survey. Work is being carried on in sec- 
tions, so that the progress made must not be measured 
solely by the length of line that is®pened from Mombasa 
—sixty or seventy miles, as reported by Mr. Macallister, 
though our own advices put the completed portion at a 
Somewhat lower figure. One satisfactory feature is 
‘that the natives are proving serviceable as labourers, 
and that the Masai are being turned to good account 
.as irregular troops. . It is to be hoped, however, that 
these'-splendid fighters will not play the Imperial 
authorities the same trick that the Matabele police 
played on the Chartered Company in Rhodesia. 


Aniunusually interesting paper was read on Monday 
evening before the Royal Géographical Society, by 
Mrs.' Bishop—the Miss Isabella Bird of some years ago. 
Mrs, Bishop is the first lady who has ever read a paper 
‘before the Geographical Society, though her title to be 
counted among the true brotherhood of travellers rests 
on much more solid foundations. Her description of 
her journey, in the early months of last year, through the 
rich and prosperous province of Szechuan, in Western 
China,» would, no doubt, induce many less daring 
pioneers to follow in her footsteps were it not that the 
attitude of the natives towards ‘‘ foreign devils” is a 
trifle disturbing, as Mrs. Bishop discovered more than 
once.: Most magnificent scenery, a rich and fertile 
soil. and a teeming population, gave Mrs. Bishop, as 
she confessed, ‘‘a greatly enlarged idea of the splendid 
possibilities for trade which exist in Western China, 
and a truer perception of the capacities and enterprise 
of. the Chinese themselves.” 


_ © Searlet and Steel” (Hutchinson & Co.) is a novel 
with a purpose ; the first part of it is an indictment of 
the methods used to secure discipline in our army, and 
the: second part is given up to a detailed attack upon 
our prisons, the powers given to the warders of pro- 
voking and bullying a prisoner and to the visitors of 
ordering the ‘‘ cat”? and the “‘ birch ” being especially 
singled out for condemnation. The author, Mr. Living- 
ston Prescott, knows his subject thoroughly, so 
thoroughly indeed that he seems to have- won his 
knowledge from reading rather than from experience. 
But still there the knowledge is, and it is used adroitly ; 
the book makes one’s flesh creep. Of course this has 
nothing to do with the value of the book asa novel ; 
but if we cons ‘der the book as a novel or a work of 
literary art there is a curious fact to be noted. Mr. 
Prescott begins by making every possible mistake ; his 
hero is a model of high-bred manly beauty, with a name 
to correspond, while the villain is ugly and under- 
sized and is called Scadden.-. The style, too, is the 
rough ready colloquial English that might be ex- 
pected from this conventional characterization. And 
yet the author projects himself. into his hero, Sholto 
‘Mauleverer, with such energy that the man lives for us 
in. spite of his physical beauty and name and the slur 
cast’ upon his birth and all the rest of the worn-out 
machinery. Mr. Prescott achieves this by force of 
mere sincerity ; he shows his hero’s faults of nature 
with such impartiality that, instead of praising him for 
his artistry, we feel inclined to believe that he regards 
arrogance and violent temper and a habit of cheap 
‘‘chaffing” as venial faults, or, indeed, it may be as 
characteristics of high breeding. But, again, the faults 
are there, and the hero consequently is human and the 
book. will interest the lover of sensations. But to argue 
from this that Mr. Prescott can write would be absurd. 
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THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 


OW that all is over between Greece and Turkey 
except the shouting, we may take breath to scan 
the situation and ponder on the lessons of the cam- 
paign. For many years all men who are interested in 
military matters have awaited the next European war 
with bated breath. Since 1870, or even since 1877, so 
many inventions and improvements have modified the 
efficiency of armies that the equilibrium between the 
forces brought to bear has seemed to some upset, and 
the relative importance of the various arms and their 
connexion with one another has been questioned. 
Anticipation hung above all on what the effect of 
modern shrapnel, an almost unknown factor, would be 
on the battlefield. How would smokeless powder 
affect the progress of the fight, and would the relative 
value of cavalry grow or decline under the new con- 
ditions? It is too soon as yet to speak definitely on 
any of these points, and on some of them no light has 
been thrown. We must wait for the reports of those 
competent to form a trustworthy opinion; and the 
questions must be viewed dispassionately from many 
standpoints before they can be decided. Both Greeks 
and Turks claim that on occasions the fire of their 
artillery was annihilating, while the ranges at which the 
guns are said to have produced their effect is almost 
incredibly great. Ranges, like forced marches, dwindle 
considerably, however, when subjected to careful 
measurement, and we may feel fairly sure that what we 
have learnt on the practice ground will not be found to 
have been discounted by the most recent experiences. 
But, after all, questions such as these are very minor 
ones. They interest professional soldiers intensely, but 
there are larger principles which appeal to laymen as 
well as experts, which should attract legislators as well 
as Officers, and it is not too early to form an opinion as 
to the light which the lurid glare in Greece has shed on 
these. 

In the first place, the old lesson that, when war is 
about to be made, ways and means should be carefully 
considered is once more illustrated. It might have been 
thought that the fate of the French in 1870 would have 
served as an example not easy to be overlooked by 
statesmen; but the Greeks have shown us how soon 
warnings may be forgotten. The French lacked 
organization, and were beaten by the Germans, and a 
like catastrophe, due to a like cause, has overtaken the 
Greeks. If war is to be made successfully it must be 
prepared for in a methodical and scientific fashion. 
There must be transport as well as battaiions and 
batteries, and it is even more necessary to feed and care 
for soldiers than itis to put arms in their hands. The 
Turks have profited by German tuition, their opponents 
have been content with frothy bluster and rhetorical 
appeals to patriotism, on which neither men nor 
horses will thrive. .We have been reminded, too, that 
neither bravery, nor self-sacrifice, nor high position 
on the part of leaders will make up for an ignorance of 
the principles of strategy. Folly marked the rash in- 
ception of the war by the Greeks, and even greater folly 
has characterized the plans of their general. If you try 
to be strong everywhere you will be strong nowhere. 
That is a well-recognized principle which has not been 
kept in view; while the futility of passively occupying 
‘*impregnable”’ positions while the foe moves round 
them has been again exemplified. The last fanfaro- 
nade’of. the Crown Prince, when he called o”1 his men 
to hurl the Turkish inroad back by standing still at 
Domoko, is a striking commentary on his notions 
of making war. When organization and strategy 
are wanting, the best tactics, the most valiant 
troops, and the most painstaking regimental officers 
can never achieve more than a merely local success. 
But there were none of these compensations to be 
found in the Greek camps. The men had no con- 
fidence in their officers, and the latter had no bond or 
sympathy with their men. We have received Greek 
officers in this country, and they have studied in other 
armies too, and a certain percentage of them have thus 
acquired a thin veneer of knowledge, and some ideas on 
military subjects. But as a body they have shown them- 
selves incapable, and out of touch with those they led. 
In consequence of this, discipline in the Greek ranks 
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ion of indiscipline, has therefore carried men away 
aties when the trial came. _There is no army 
which has not on occasions suffered from panic. Our 
own, even when full of old soldiers, has more than once 
felt the mad delirium. But where discipline exists men 
will recover their self-respect after a space of time. 
We might pardon that wild stampede after Mati, but 
that it was only one manifestation of a normal state. 
Three days after Mati correspondents have told us 
that the lack of discipline was even more conspicuous 
than it was before. The number of idlers and stragglers 
was extraordinary. Every man seemed to act as he 
thought fit, except when actually at close quarters with 
the enemy. And when the regulars were out of hand, 
the irregulars were naturally more dangerous than 
useful. 

Any army may become a mob when surprised or hope- 
lessly routed, but this modern one of the Greeks was 
little better than a rabble when it squatted to await the 
onslaught of the invader. Is there no lesson here for 
us? With all our splendid qualities as a nation our 
experiences in warfare have shown us lacking in two 
directions. We have never yet entered on a great cam- 
paign properly organized or prepared. In consequence 
we have wasted millions, and eventually only pulled 
through disaster by downright pluck, involving lavish 
expenditure of life and hard cash. There are not a 
few who contend that we are not now organized 
for war, and there are more who point to the 
folly of trusting too much to our volunteers, who have 
no due discipline, who have not such officers, as a rule, 
whom they can respect, and who are short even of the 
inferior article they do possess. We have also in the 
ranks of our battalions so many immature youths that 
no officer can feel confidence in their steadfastness at 
moments which have tried the nerves of veterans over 
and over again in military history. We may have 
learnt little new from what we hope may soon be termed 
the last war; but the old truths which were brought 
home to us in the Crimea and the Mutiny, to the French 
in 1870, to the Greeks now, have once more asserted 
their force, and the eternal laws of life have been 
vindicated in the last Greek tragedy as inevitably as in 
those of Aschylus or Sophocles. 
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WOMEN AND UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 


I? is not often that University councils are concerned 
with matters of immediate national importance, 
but next week a question will be decided which no 
English citizen who is interested in education can 
regard with indifference. The progress which women 
have made during the last few years in advanced in- 
struction and their growing importance as representa- 
tives and disseminators of that instruction all over the 
kingdom are among the most remarkable features of our 
time. Experience has shown that they have proved 
themselves equal to carrying off in competition with men 
the highest honours which our Universities can confer. 
One woman has obtained what was tantamount to the 
first place in the Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge, 
and another what was tantamount to the first place in 
the Classical Tripos, and every year they are similarly 
distinguishing themselves at the sister University. 
But from the diplomas to which ability and industry 
have entitled them they have hitherto been jealously 
excluded. Entering for the same examination as male 
undergraduates, tested by the same examiners, having 
precisely the same questions and being required to 


attain precisely the same standard, their only reward is’ 


to have it placed on record that they have practically 
gained the degrees and honours which are officially 
withheld from them. The consequence of this is that 
under the male list in every tripos and class-list is 
subscribed a grotesque appendage of female names, 
mute and standing protests against what appears to be 
the very refinement of man’s injustice. But man, mean 
as he seems in this matter, has not been without justi- 
fication. The difficulty—and the difficulty has been a 
very real one—lies in this. By the admission of women 
to degrees and diplomas it would follow by the con- 
stitution of our academic system that they would become 
members of the Universities and consequently have a 
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share in their government. Oxford and Cambridge may 
fairly be forgiven for not wishing to witness the realiza- 
tion of the ‘‘Ecclesiazusz,” even though the anarchy 
might be modified, and presumably would be modified, by 
ladies whose characteristics would probably not be those 
of Praxagora and her friends. But a very important 
clause on the Graces which will next week be submitted 
to the Senate obviates this most reasonable objection. 
It is expressly provided that no degree or diploma con- 
ferred on a woman shall involve membership of the 
University or entitle her to any share in its administra- 
tion. All that it is proposed to do is to enable women 
to obtain what they are able to obtain officially in the 
University of London and what they are already practi- 
cally obtaining every year at Oxford and Cambridge, to 
throw open to them the Bachelorship and Masfership 
of Arts, the degrees of Doctorship in Science and 
Letters, and the Degrees honoris causa in Arts, Law, 
Letters, Science and Music. 

As the clause referred tois so stringent and emphatic 
that it is never likely to be rescinded, as the demands 
of the petitioners will involve no change at all in the 
present constitution and regulations of the University, 
and as the University will incur no responsibility 
beyond what it has already practically undertaken by 
its action since 1881, it is difficult to see on 
what reasonable ground the Graces can be opposed. 
There can be no doubt at all that the women who 
successfully pursue the course of study at Cambridge 
indicated by the Ordinances of 1881 are at an unneces- 
sary disadvantage in consequence of their not being 
allowed some recognized title, more especially as the 
University of London is conferring the titles which 
Cambridge refuses. And the grievance is aggravated 
by the fact that distinction in the Honour Lists of 
Cambridge implies a far higher order of ability, culture 
and discipline than distinction in the Honour Lists of 
the London University. This moreover seriously 
affects, at least indirectly, the higher education of 
women in the various schools and seminaries through- 
out the kingdom; for few Boards and Governing 
Bodies have either the wisdom or the courage to dis- 
tinguish between qualifications derived from simple 
merit and qualifications having the hall-mark of 
academic titles wherever obtained. Unless there be 
some valid reason for such action, it is surely most un- 
reasonable and unjust to deprive women of the honours 
and distinctions to which their merits entitle them, to 
handicap and cripple them in the work for which they 
have so laboriously qualified themselves, and to place 
serious obstacles to the progress of advanced national 
education, a large and increasing portion of which is in 
the hands of women. 

It is to the honour of Cambridge that she has taken 
the lead in promoting the higher education of women, 
and has made an epoch in educational history b 
having done so. Let us hope that next week she will 
see the wisdom not of repudiating, but of completing 
what she has initiated. 


PELADO.” 


OT far from where the Old Comanche Trail 
crosses the Nueces lies the little town of Encinal 
in Western Texas, county of La Salle, upon the 
International and Great Northern Railway track. A 
little one-horse place, just where the ‘‘post oak” 
country touches the great open but mesquite-covered 
prairies of the south. Oak forests to the north, oak 
and more oak, as ‘‘ post oak,” *‘ black jack,” ‘‘ live 
oak,” with hickory, pecan, red bud and hackleberry ; 
bottoms rich and alluvial in which grow cotton; 
“‘bayous” alive with alligators ; woods, woods, and 
more woods, right up to Texarcana, on by Nacodqches, 
and from thence to Little Rock and the Hot Springs 
upon the Arkansas. To the south the prairies stretch- 
ing to the Rio Grande, once open grassy seas, when 
the Comanches and Lipanes burnt them every spring, 
as sheep farmers in Scotland fire the heather, but now 
all overgrown with chaparral,* composed of dwarf 
mesquite and sweet flowering guisache, low-growing 
ahuehuete intermixed with cactus, till nearing the great 
* Cha , from cha , a Cwarf oak, has come to mean in Mexico 
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river, the very, Nile of North America, all vegetation 
ceases, and salt plains replace the scrub-grown prairie, 
and at last even, the salt grass vanishes and a stone- 
covered sandy waste extends itself between the two 
Republics. aut 

The town itself'a Helot amongst cities, and contrived, 
apparently, to fill the double object of showing what a 
town should never be and of example to the world at 
large of how much uglier a modern mushroom town 
can be than an encampment of the Digger Indians, 
Frame houses made in the North, then numbered in 
pieces and railed South, and put together like a Chinese 
puzzle. Shingles for roofing, and each dwelling raised 
on blocks after the fashion of a haystack. No shade, 
no trees, except a straggling China tree or two in the 
sand waste known as the Plaza. A tramway running 
down the thoroughfare called Constitution Street. A 
coloured Baptist church, a second Presbyterian ditto, 
and the cathedral half of adobe * and half of ‘‘ rock,” 
conveyed at great expense from Goliad by the members 
of the Pioneer faith, as Roman Catholics are styled in 
Texas. Three bar-rooms known as “‘ saloons,” a bank, 
some stores, in which all kinds of notions, from 
‘* ladies’ fixings” down to waggon grease and coal oil, 
were on sale, and where hung ‘‘ quirts,” Mexican bits 
and horse-hair reins, with ‘‘cinches,” Winchesters 
and white-handled pistols for cowboys on the spree. 
Before each house a horse tied by a lariat and saddled 
with a high-peaked saddle, with a rifle hanging to the 
horn, stood sleepily. . 

Horses in every. street, in every yard, in waggons, 
buggies, ‘‘ hacks”; mares hitched to Milburn waggons, 
with foals running at their feet. Horses asleep right 
in the middle of the Plaza ; horses that strayed about 
like dogs in an Oriental town and seemed to have no 
owner ; some tied. to posts, apparently asleep, till an 
incautious stranger passed too near, when, with a 
squeal, they bounded from the ground and stretched 
their lariats quite taut, till the strain slackening they 
plunged against the post, like boats left at a stair and 
bumping on the steps as the waves rise and fall. 

Nothing esthetic in the whole town, and still the 
people not without the attraction that energy imparts. 
‘*Cleargritted” to a man, shooting ‘‘ plum center,” 
riding a ‘‘ pitching” horse as they were Indians, free- 
swearers, proof against all kinds of drink, not civilized 
and yet not savages, voting the stra'ght Democratic 
ticket, and determined to uphold what they thought 
justice, especially when niggers,"’ Mexicans, or Indians 
transgressed their code. 

, Across the creek straggled the quarter of the Mexi- 
cans known as Chihuahua. Entering its purlieus, one 
Game upon another world. The houses either made of 
adobes, or else mere huts, a cross between an Indian 
‘* wickey-up ” and a Mexican ‘‘jacal,” were made, as 
nests of prairie dogs are made, of everything that came 
to; hand. Kerosene tins and hides, sides of stage 
coaches, ends of railway cars, with all the wreckage of 
a prairie town, were used in their construction. Still 
they seemed adeqyate for men in blankets to lounge 
against and plan what they could steal. Wrapped in 
‘*serapes,” overshadowed by Poblano” hats, their 
feet encased in high-heeled riding-boots, and in their 
eyes a look of half good-natured villainy, the popula- 
tyon stood confessed a rogue. Few worked, all owned 
a horse, a game-cock, and every self-respecting man on 
feast days went to play monte in a building lettered 
‘‘Restoran and Koffe.” So Encinal sat facing its 
suburb, the two destined, like man and wife, never to un- 
derstand each other’s motives. In Encinal the people 
Gv.shons commercial men, but yet idealists like all 
the members of the Celto-Saxon race, determined 
to deceive and be deceived on all those points which 
the uneducated and slothful Mexicans in the suburb of 
Chihuahua perceived quite clearly and acted on like 
true materialists. In Encinal, Sunday with all its 
horrors of closed shops, ‘‘bell punch” in the bar- 
rooms, and an air of gloom congealed the town like a 
black, frost at each week’s end. Across the creek, it 
was a holiday, with cock-fights, races, and an air of 
merriment which in itself went far towards atoning 
fer the past week's villainy. On one side, moral citizens, 

nder cover of the night, slipped when they could up 

* Sun-dried brick. 
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to the ‘‘ Mansions,” mysterious, strongly fenced in, and 
solitary houses on the bluff which all the day looked 
dreary and deserted, and by night were all lit up, and 
flared with the electric light, which of course found its 
way to Encinal whilst Paris, London, and Berlin still 
clung to gas. But still these stealers to the ‘‘ Mansions” 
in the dark were moral men, because on Sunday they all 
sat in church ejaculating Hallelujah, or joining in the 
responses audibly, according to their creed. 

No one was moral in Chihuahua, or made the least 
pretence to be. If men disliked their wives, they took 
another to help them bear their cross; and if a wife 
found that her husband treated her unkindly, she too 
looked round and cast her eyes upon some able-bodied 
unconnected man to help her bear her troubles. Still, 
in Chihuahua the women understood woman’s first 
duty—that is, to be a woman—more clearly than 
the elliptic print-clothed ‘‘ females” or elaborately 
arrayed ‘‘ white ladies” in the town of Encinal. 

But as mankind is ever wont to typify, making the 
virtues feminine, the vices (if I mistake not) male, 
calling the Spaniard proud, the Italian treacherous, the 
Frenchman fickle, and so on, and understanding best 
what a town, country, race, or what not, is like by sum- 
ming up his, their, or its, characteristics in some man, 
I do the same. 

Therefore, I take José. Maria Mendiola and G. M. 
Hodges as prototypes of Encinal and of Chihuahua. 
The one a Mexican, working at what is called ‘‘ freight 
hauling” in the United States, that is what we should 
style a waggoner. The other ‘‘Station Agent,” and a 
keeper of a local store. Both rogues, but different in 
degree, and each unable to discover any taint of virtue 
in the other’s life. ; 

José Maria, long, brown and thin, his lank black hair 
showing his Indian blood, his furtive eye and nervous 
hands all proving him to be what the Americans, for 
reasons not explained, refer to as a ‘‘ Greaser.” 

Hodges, a ‘‘real white man,” fresh-coloured, with, 
the sandy hair and clear blue eyes which mark the 
man destined by Providence to keep a shop. 

Just how the thing ‘‘kim round,” as Texans say, no 
one was ever sure. Pipe: 

Some say that Hodges cheated Mendiola about a 
pistol and others that José had swindled Hodges about 
some bill. That which is certain is, that in full day 
José Maria ‘‘ filled Hodges up” with bullets from a 
Winchester that he had borrowed from the man: he 
shot. Sheriff McKinney of Cotulla took the murderer, 
and twelve citizens, all in due course, brought in the 
verdict ‘‘ murder in the first degree.” 

What follows the reporter of the San Aatonio 
** Evening Light” shall tell. 

‘* Justice in Encinal: conviction against José Maria 
Mendiola, one of the Mendiolas of La Salle, a low-down. 
crowd of ‘Greasers,’ located between Cotulla and, 
Encinal. 

‘* The victim’s brother travels from Jacksonville to see 
José turned off, says that he guesses he would have 
come ten thousand miles to see the man who shot poor 
Gus buck in a horsehair rope. He complains , of 
the accommodation in the ‘ sleepers’ on the third, 
section of the ‘ doodle-bug,’ and remarks he guassed 
he almost lost the ‘round up’ after all, as ‘road 
agents’ held up the car in which he travelled, at the 
long switch in the ‘perara’ outside Vermillionville 
After a drink I started out to interview ‘our Mary,’ as 
you might call José Maria. Found him quite chipper, 
mighty peart, and sassy as an Indian pony on the young 
grass, smoking a loud cigar. Maria allows that he was 
raised at Las Moras, Kinney County, Texas. Has no 
record of his birth, but guesses he is twenty-five. Was 
reared in Western Texas and says :—‘I have; always 
lived there, never lived nowhere else. I have never 
wanted to live anywhere else. No wife (sabe), there- 
fore no children to mourn for me. Old man and 
mother still both living near Encinal; sisters, brothers, 
two or three will see me die. I recken they will also 
see I am not afraid to die.’ 

‘*As he said this, he drew his blanket (called it a 
serape) round his shoulders and shivered, for it was a 
mighty piercing norther, and he was dressed like most 
‘ Pelados’* in cotton fixings, all except his blanket. 

* A Pelado is a poor Mexican, literally ‘‘ stripped.” 
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‘Ves, sefior ; I have no trade, but little education, 
speaky no English, Understand him? No, All my 
life I have been a hauler, with a mule;wagon.’ 

*«* Home influences ?’ 

*« «No, sefior ; very poor Mexican. Have drunk some 
mezcal—not very much—too much. 
Hodges ; he took my ivory-handled* pistol. He swindled 
‘me, and I shot him. 

««* What do I think of my sentence ? ’ 

‘«* There is no justice in it. If there was any justice 
anywhere they would not take my life on the thing they 
are building out there. All the proceedings were in 
English. I didnot understand a word. They told me 
I was to be hung. I said ‘‘Bueno.” Curse your 
Corregidores; curse your Courts! No, I am not 
religious ; born a Roman Catholic, but am a Univer- 
salist ; think all religions should get a fair show. That 
saw and hammer go all day, only at night I get some 
rest. Sabe, eh ? They finished the scaffold and pulled it 
down again because it was not quite level. Oh, these 
Americans ; what does it matter if it was level or not? 
Even the earth is not quite level, for a poor man, very 
poor Mexican.’ 

‘* This let me out [remarks the talented reporter] and I 
lit for the Maverick House, and after some ‘ Rock 
and Rye’ sat down to think about what I had heard. 
I allow that Mendiola was, like most picayune 
*Greasers,’ really a fatalist, reckoned he had a Kismet, 
or a something which predestined him to do the deed. 
Anyhow, he is not the first citizen of La Salle who has 
gone up the golden stair with the assistance of a half- 
inch rope. 

“‘Back at the Maverick House—all over now. José 
Maria just turned off. He looked pale, but showed 
grit, and in a neat-fitting black suit (Dollar Store cut) 
made an elegant appearance. One of the most singular 
features of the whole show was that there was little 
swearing or ribaldry amongst the crowd; even the 
Aztecs, who had turned out in force, some coming from 
Carrizo Springs the night before and camping in the 
Plaza, seeming not much excited. Father Kosbiel, a 
Polander, had ‘corpse’ in charge. José stood mighty 
quiet, and as the City Marshal finished reading the 
warrant, slightly shrugged his shoulders and said 
‘muy bien.’ The reverend father then performed the 
offices for the deceased, and turning to the people said :— 
‘ Citizens of Encinal and of Cotulla, this poor 
Mexican, who stands beside me, will shortly stand 
before his God. He asks your pardon, and regrets that 
he'can speak no English so as to express to you that he 
is penitent, but he humbly asks for the sympathy of all 
men as one about to die.’ The reverend father seemed 
much overcome, but Mendiola remained unmoved, and 
merely saying ‘ Adios, Padre,’ stepped on the scaffold, 
and in an instant was jerked into eternity. ‘ Dead,’ 
said the physician, ‘in four minutes.’ The people 
gossiped awhile, unhitched their horses and then dis- 
persed. I guess Maria Mendiola was a stupid animal, 
but he showed ‘clear grit’ right to the end. Father 
Kosbiel says he died a Catholic and that the manner of 
his going showed his trust in God. Dunno, guess 
he said he was a Universalist, but anyway he seemed 
the least concerned of the whole outfit and looked as if 
he would be thankful when the affair was over.” 

Thus far the reporter, but an aged settler as the 
shavings flew from his pocket knife and whittling stick 
pronounced the epitaph :— 

- “No sense at all,” said he, turning towards the 

nearest saloon ; ‘‘ just didn’t have no sense at all. Like 

killing a goat, didn’t have sense enough to be afraid.” 
R. B. CunNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE NEW GALLERY. 


T’HE New Gallery will have an importance in the 
world of art so long as Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
exhibits his work there, and if the directors, secure in 
this advantage, play fast and loose with their oppor- 
tunities of commanding the best work of other artists, 
and prefer to pass off a good deal of rubbish on the 


* Itis the ambition of every Texan and most Mexicans to ovn either an 
ivory-handled or a mother-of-pearl handled pisto'. It gratifies. them just as 
much asa baronetcy does a successful sweater, and is more readily com- 
passe ' by the poor in spirit. 
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strength of their monopoly rather than to make the 
whole exhibition select, it is their own affair. But the 
‘* Pilgrim of Love” is not so well surrounded as was 
“‘The Days of Creation” some twenty yeats ago at 
the Grosvenor, and the only reason for that is the taste 
of the directors. Their feible is for a semi-social basis 
of exhibition ; one might almost think that contribu- 
tions were invited at haphazard from the’ crowd at the 
private views of the Gallery, and the catalogue reads a 
little like the lists of visitors to seaside places—‘‘ Mr., 
Mrs., the Misses and Master So-and-So.” Indeed it is 
with some surprise that we do- not find a contribution 
from the nursery-maid as well. . 

All galleries have their foibles, and we need not 
complain of leniency to the friends and camp-followers 
of a particular master if only the guests who have a 
different claim do not. suffer, or if those who ought to 
be guests are not’ crowded out. It is surely odd 
behaviour on the part of a host to hang five of his own 
pictures in excellent. places and banish to the lumber- 
room of the balcony so, remarkable a picture as that by 
Mr. Charles Conder. It is probably by some such 
excess of good-nature that the directors have lost the 
pictures of certain distinguished artists who used to 
exhibit at the Gallery and do not attract others, the 
character of whose work ought to be sympathetic to 
the exhibitors of Mr. Watts and Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones. If we brush aside a number of men who have 
been perverted into an imitation of the work of the last- 
named painter, and inquire for those in whom the 
poetic impulse of Rossetti has found authentic embodi- 
ment, it is Messrs. Charles Ricketts and Charles 
Shannon who are the most rightful heirs. They are 
not to be found in the New Gallery, 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s picture is the most im- 
portant he has shown since the ‘‘ Briar Rose.” The 
design has been long in existence, dating back, I suppose, 
to the time of the various drawings for the ‘‘ Romance 
of the Rose,” and is one of his most beautiful inventions. 
In the present version the landscape, the hands, and 
many other particulars have undergone change; the 
close-knit design of the hand behind the pilgrim's back 
is one of these changes. It is an unforgettable con- 
ception, the flight of ‘‘ Love’s Meinie” round the head of 
the guide, the faint impeded advance of the pilgrim, the 

tterning of the thorn tangle. A severer convention 
in the painting would have ranked it near Botticelli. 
Mr. Watts shows a portrait of his wife, that by the 
happy simplicity of its construction and its candour of 
expression recalls the ‘‘ Bianca” of many years ago. 
The mouth is particularly beautiful. The ‘ Paris, on 
Ida” is one of the other sort, worried and smothered ; 
the figure, the cloud, the tree, all nervous and un- 
certain. 

Admiration for the art of Watts and Burne-Jones has 
an unfortunate effect on the art of Mr. Walter Crane. 
When true to his own spirit of gaiety and fun, he pro- 
duced the most charming designs, such as the master- 
pieces in ‘‘ I saw a Ship a-sailing.”. When he puts on 
a grave face and reads us a lesson’in ‘‘ Britannia’s 
Vision,” all his cunning deserts him; so curiously 
wrapped up is a man’s designing power with the 
natural temper of his mind. It is almost incredible 


- that a mind that produced designs so quick with fun 


and intelligent tact should be so uncritical as to print 
the sonnet on p. 49 of the catalogue or exhibit the 
picture it describes. The form of verse is justified when 
it gives a superior ease, force and beauty to the thing 
said ; in this sonnet’it only deranges the effective order 
of the words, and makes the thing said less luc'd and 
effective than it would be in prose—e.g. 

‘* While, her beside, claims Labour more than bread.” 
But the sonnet is effective when compared with the 
picture, and we look desperately at the preposterous 
lion and sigh to think what an amusing beast he might 
have been. 

If Sir E. Burne-Jones is a master who works from 
the dream and design outward, and finds his difficulties 
at the fringes of execution in the question how much to 
concede to real appearance when all that is essential to 
his sentiment is secured, and if Mr. Walter Crane is 
an undoubted artist who when he lets go his: own 
thread of inspiration finds himself in a world of the 
queerest solemn bogeys, we find at the New Gallery ex- 
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amples of work the most opposed in method and spirit. 
It would be difficult to say of Mr. La Thangue, for ex- 
ample, that there is any dominant motive of feeling in 
his painting ; but there is a remarkable ability and 

lication in the statement of fact. If he set about 
giving an account of the appearance of a lion, he could 
not lapse into the boneless impossibility of Mr. Crane’s 
attempt at a heroic lion; but still less, I take it, could 
he have invented the *‘ Pig that went to Market.” Mr. 
La Thangue’s art remains too much in the region of 
conscientious studies that do not set out from desire, 
fun, worship or delight, and that lead nowhere in par- 
ticular. Mr. James Charles also is of the prosaic order, 
but there is more liking and tact in his choice of sub- 
ject and scale. The thing is modestly presented, and 
we have the impression of going round the farm- 
yard and the garden with a cheerful, keen-eyed com- 
panion who is fond of sunshine and country life. 

‘Mr. Sargent is the most astounding example of the 
exercise of painting power upon a subject without any 
very evident liking for it or interest beyond the sheer 
intellectual struggle for compact and forcible statement. 
But this intellectual effort is pushed so far that it 
compels admiration. I mean that Mr. Sargent’s attitude 
towards his sitters seems to be one of disdain or resent- 
ment rather than of absorption and sympathy, and that 
he is never found betraying a delight in flesh, in hair, in 
dress such as intoxicates Titian or Veronese. But he 
builds up by a system of tonés and accents a semblance 
of his sitter’s structure whose cold logic is more interest- 
ing than the proceedings of the man who embarks on 
the task of painting a plain as if it were a pretty figure. 

In here we find talent that, differently 
directed or balanced, ought to have produced satisfying 
work ; but in each case something interferes to mar the 
result. Mr. Boughton’s portrait of a little girl is con- 
ceived in a lovely scheme of colour—grey, black, rose, 
green and pale gold—but the drawing is too small and 
pretty. Mr. J. J. Shannon's portrait of the Marchioness 

Granby, Mr. Melville’s full-length of a man in 
knickerbockers, Mr. Waterhouse’s ‘‘ Mariana” all 
have one good quality or another. The former por- 
trait sets out with a design that suggests a recording 
angel and tames down into a too pretty lady in the face 
with a yellow-brown out of harmony with the frank 
colour of the throat and of the hand, which is 
well designed. The man has had most of his cha- 
racter emptied out in the attenuating of a modern 
gentleman till he may pass for a Spanish grandee—an 
evasion surely of the problem. It is curious to compare 
with this stylistic work the neighbouring study of an 
old man by Mr. Walter Urwick. Thisis wrought out in 
the good old bird’s-nest fashion—bits of red and green, 
twigs and moss—in an effort to get as much character 
as possible out of the face. Knickerbockers belong to 
that spirit. Mr. Waterhouse would surely make an 
excellent designer of furniture. The looking-glass in his 
picture, with its simple form and delicate grey, black 
and gold, is charmingly invented. But his invention 
stops short at ‘‘ Mariana” where Rossetti’s began ; this 
is merely the little model we have already seen so many 
times. 

The landscapes of Mr. Edward Stott remain among 
the most interesting things in the Gallery ; those of Mr. 
Alfred Withers may be added ; and there is elegance of 
design in Mr. Wetherbee's large pastoral. D. S. M. 


THE OPERA. 


IS Italian opera dead, or does it only sleep? My own 

private belief was that it died some time ago, but, 
like Lord Chesterfield before his interment, did not wish 
the fact to be widely known. Certainly nothing less 
lifelike could be imagined than ‘‘ Faust ” on the opening 
night, or such parts of ‘Romeo and Juliet” as I was 
able to hear on Tuesday night ; and the best that could 
be said after these exhibitions was that Italian opera 
must now show cause why it should not be removed and 
buried by special order of the local Sanitary authority. 
Even last season it did not positively sparkle with 
vivacity; and although Mr. Neil Forsyth, who gal- 
vanized it nightly into a semblance of life, is still in his 


old place, working harder than ever, I shall not be 
surprised if when the story is all told it turns out 
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that the death of Sir Augustus Harris has had quite 
as serious effects as I anticipated and indeed was 
so foolish as to predict at the time. Such an event 
gives people a shock that betrays them into a moment’s 
thought ; and such an unaccustomed phenomenon 
remains in their memories as distinguishing, and as 
likely as not closing, a period of their history, which 
period they are more likely than not to confuse or 

thaps to identify with a period of the world’s history. 

ven I, who am bound under penalty of loss of my 
salary to think at least once a week, could not help 
feeling that with the death of Sir Augustus an epoch in 
the history of opera in England had come to an end; 
that the old order must change; that much as Sir 
Augustus had done to establish an artistically righteous 
opera here, long as he might have continued to work 
successfully on the same lines, yet if another man took 
up the task he must consider whether it would not be 
advisable to compensate for Sir Augustus’s personal force 
and prestige by getting more up to date in any little 
particulars in which Sir Augustus had perhaps fallen a 
little behind. And I am not sure that this vague sense 
of change and the necessity of change is not strength- 
ened by a knowledge of the actual facts. No one fitted 
in other respects to take Sir Augustus’s place could 
possibly have his prestige and the enormous and 
loyal following that backed him every season and on 
every special occasion that he needed backing in any 
season. But without a doubt Sir Augustus, absorbed 
in carrying out a plan laid down in past years, did 
not quite perceive the time of day, did not quite under- 
stand the value of keeping his mind flexible to meet, 
and possibly take advantage of, any change of the 
public taste. For instance he was not at all anxious to 
do ‘‘ Tristan” : what he wanted was to do “‘ Tristan” 
with Jean de Reszke in it. He did so ; and the news 
of a splendid and enormous success reached Mr. Forsyth 
immediately after his death ; but he had never realized 
that “Tristan,” even without Jean in it, would have 
had a success, less brilliant, perhaps, from a social 
point of view, but almost as great from the artistic 
point of view, and possibly greater from the account-book 
point of view. The public taste in operas has changed ; 
and in spite of Jean’s exceptional popularity, it must 
be conceded that it has changed in singers too: the 
public is slowly learning, on the whole, to prefer a fine 
opera well rendered to the most magnificent representa- 
tion of a bad opera. Had Sir Augustus Harris’s suc- 
cessors perceived these truths, and acted boldly upon 
them, had they, instead of ‘‘ Faust,” that dread- 
fully familiar work, opened heroically, imprudently, 
impudently if you like, opened with ‘‘ Tristan,” or 
‘‘ The Mastersingers,” or better still with ‘‘ Siegfried,” 
I am convinced that the atmosphere on that disgusting 
first night would have been bracing, stimulating, electric. 
Instead of this, the evening was dull, heavy, dispiriting. 
Every one would have felt that at last opera had got 
into touch with modernity, that there was some life in 
it. As it was, in my time I have attended many opening 
nights ; and no matter how bad the opera was, nor how 
bad the interpretation, there has always been a gaiety 
and sparkle about the thing ; every seat has always been 
filled by people who evidently wanted to come and had 


‘not been sought in the hedges and ditches, the highways 


and byeways. On this occasion there was nothing of 
that ; many seats were unoccupied ; and the people who 
in many cases filled the others, even if they had not 
obviously been run in reluctantly like the servant-girls, 
butlers and footmen who to such a large extent con- 


’ stitute a Bach Choir audience, were scarcely of the 


class who eagerly came when Sir Augustus used to give 
them the chance. : 
But if the new Syndicate missed its opportunity this 
time, one must not assume that they will miss it every 
time. Lord de Grey, Mr. Higgins and the rest began 
under most serious disadvantages of a sort which all who 
know anything of opera and operatic prima donnas and 
tenors will quite i understand ; and they probably 
thought it wisest, and perhaps justly after all, to open 
with the safe thing. Better that, at any rate, than an 
ignominious failure with a big work ; and though I 
would have risked the failure had I been in the Syndicate’s 
place, it is hardly fair of me to damn them because they 
thought differently from me. Large numbers of people, I 
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believe, think differently from me. We must all wait three 
or four weeks until the new machine has got into smooth 
working order, has shown us what its intentions are, and 
how well it can carry them out. Meantime, it is 
happily possible to record that so soon as the third 
night the management apparently awoke to the gravity 
of the situation and endeavoured to redeem it by a 
performance of ‘‘Tannhauser” which was good all 
round and really excellent in many details. The 
playing of the band showed a marked difference. The 
wood-wind was often harsh and shrill in quality, 
especially in Tannhauser’s account of his pilgrimage to 
Rome, where the greatest refinement is required ; the 
brass frequently did not balance the other sections of 
the orchestra; on far too many occasions violin pas- 
sages were wildly scrambled or on the other hand 
treated with lax slovenliness. But on the whole things 
were immensely better than they had been. Then the 
mounting was less shabby, and the chorus less painful, 
than in ‘‘ Faust”; and above all, the principals were 
in the right mood for doing their work, and circum- 
stances assisted them to do it well. Van Dyck alone, 
with his glorious energy, dramatic instinct and stage 
tact would have made the performance move along ; 
and Miss Pacary and Madame Brazzi played up to him 
in the most loyal and handsome fashion. Van Dyck’s 
voice, of course, is not all it should be: that dead, hard 
quality rather annoys one at times ; but it was certainly 
in much better condition than it happened to be when I| 
heard him at Monte Carlo a few weeks ago, and forgot 
for the moment the height he could rise to when faced 
with a really great work. And besides his positive 
merits, Van Dyck has a commendable number of nega- 
tive ones—he lacks the defects of the average or 
Covent Garden tenor almost to a startling degree. He 
never ogles his lady friends in the boxes; he is not 
afraid to turn his back on the footlights ; he has for- 
sworn the prolonged high note. Altogether his Tann- 
hauser strikes me as the best ever heard at Covent 
Garden. Of M. Noté, the newly imported French 
baritone, little can be said. His voice is not unpleasant, 
but he uses it recklessly ; his stage appearance is far 
from being in his favour—chiefly on this occasion because 
he tried to make up like an Italian tenor instead of 
like Wolfram ; and his understanding of the part 
was weak. Miss Pacary undertook to sing Elisabeth at 
very brief notice, and sang it with considerable charm. 
Moreover she acted well in a limited way, save in the 
last act, where her acting was as detestably stagey as 
her make-up was melodramatically vulgar. Madame 
Brazzi’s Venus was an agreeable contrast to the 
seventeen-stone Venuses of previous years ; and it is to 
be hoped that after her success the Covent Garden 
management will no longer, as heretofore, consider it 
necessary to scour Europe in search of prima donnas 
whose proper place is in a Fat Woman Show. It is 
likewise to be hoped that after the success of Wednesday 
night we shall have no repetitions of Monday and 
Tuesday’s ordeals, and that the Syndicate, having per- 
ceived that the production of the bigger. operas spells 
success, will go on to produce, with or without Jean 
de Reszke, ‘‘Tristan,” ‘‘The Mastersingers” and 
Siegfried.” 

At Bayreuth last year, Vogl did not impress me 
favourably, but rather the reverse; and when Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius told me some months ago that he was 
engaged to sing some of the ‘ Parsifal” music ata 
Mottl concert I am afraid I gave utterance to my feelings 
with some directness, not to say brutality. However, 
it is a luxury for one who is generally right to be able 
to confess for once that he has been wrong; and I 
declare that no one could possibly have been more 
utterly, absurdly, indeed idiotically wrong than 
I was about Vogl. His voice has never been of 
the greatest, and the first note tells of many laborious 
years of singing in music-drama; but Vogl is 
nevertheless a very great dramatic singer ; for he has 
—what is rare in German singers—an acute sense of 
beauty, he has beautiful and refined feeling, and he 
manages such voice as he possesses with consummate 
mastery to produce beautiful effects and to express his 
feeling with a poignancy that never becomes sentimen- 
tality. His share in the tremendous duet in the second 
act of ‘‘ Parsifal” would have made the concert worth 
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going to even without Mottl’s playing of numerous 
other pieces. And since, as a matter of fact, the opera 
prevented me hearing these other pieces, and my space 
is run out, I will say nothing more about Mottl until 
after his last concert of this series on Tuesday night— 
a concert which no one should on any account miss. . |, 

F.R,:;, 


‘ 


A DOLL’S HOUSE AGAIN. 


Doli’s House.” By Henrik Ibsen. Globe Theatre, 
10 May, 1897. my 

‘“‘ Hamlet.” Olympic Theatre, 10 May, 1897. 

‘*“’*Chand d’Habits.” Musical play without words. By 
Catulle Mendés and Jules Bouval. Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, 8 May, 1897. , 


A’ last I am beginning to understand anti-Ibsenism. 
It must be that I am growing old and weak and 
sentimental and foolish ; for I cannot stand up to reality 
as I did once. Eight years ago, when Mr. Charrington, 
with ‘‘A Doll’s House,” struck the decisive blow for 
Ibsen—perhaps the only one that has really got home 
in England as yet—I rejoiced in it, and watched the 
ruin and havoc it made among the idols and temples of 
the idealists as a young war correspondent watches the 
bombardment of the unhealthy quarters of a city. But 
now I understand better what it means to the unhappy 
wretches.who can conceive no other life as possible to 
them except the Doll's House life. The master of the 
Doll’s House may endure and even admire himself as 
long as he is called King Arthur and prodigiously 
flattered ; but to paint a Torvald Helmer for him, and 
leave his conscience and his ever-gnawing secret diffi- 
dence to whisper ‘‘ Thou art the man” when he has 
perhaps outlived all chance of being any other sort 
of man, must be bitter and dreadful to him. Dr. 
Rank, too, with his rickets and his scrofula, no longer 
an example, like Herod, of the wrath of God, or a 
curiosity to be stared at as villagers stare at a sheep. 
with two heads, but a matter-of-fact completion of the 
typical picture of family life by one of the inevitable 
congenital invalids, or drunkards, or lunatics whose 
teeth are set on edge because their fathers have eaten’ 
sour grapes: this also is a horror against which an 
agony of protest may well be excused. ; 
It will be remarked that I no longer dwell on the 
awakening of the woman, which was once the central 
point of the controversy as it is the central point of. 
the drama. Why should I? The play solves that 
problem just as it is being solved in real life. The 
woman’s eyes are opened; and instantly her doll’s, 
dress is thrown off and her husband left staring at her, 
helpless, bound thenceforth either to do without her 
(an alternative which makes short work of his fancied 
independence) or else treat her as a human being like 
himself, fully recognizing that he is not a creature of 
one superior species, Man, living with a creature of 
another and inferior species, Woman, but that Man- 
kind is male and female, like other kinds, and that the 
inequality of the sexes is literally a cock and bull story, 
certain to end in such unbearable humiliation as that 
which our suburban King Arthurs suffer at the hands 
of Ibsen. The ending of the play is not on the face of, 
it particularly tragic: the alleged ‘‘note of interroga- 
tion ” is a sentimental fancy ; for it is clear that Helmer 
is brought to his senses, and that Nora’s departure is 
no claptrap ‘‘ Farewell for ever,” but a journey in 
search of self-respect and apprenticeship to life. Yet 
there is an underlying solemnity caused by a fact that 
the popular instinct has divined: to wit, that Nora’s. 
revolt is the end of a chapter of human history. The. 
slam of the door behind her is more momentous than” 
the cannon of Waterloo or Sedan, because when she 
comes back, it will not be to the old home; for when 
the patriarch no longer rules, and the ‘ breadwinner” 
acknowledges his dependence, there is an end of the 
old order; and an institution upon which so much 
human affection and suffering have been lavished, and 
about which so much experience of the holiest right — 
and bitterest wrong has gathered, cannot fall without 
moying even its destroyers, much more those who 
believe that its extirpation is a mortal wound to society. 
This moment of awe and remorse in ‘‘A Doll’s House” 


was at first lightened by the mere Women’s Rights 
estion. Now that this no longer distracts us, we 
feel the full weight of the unsolved destiny of our 
élmers, our Krogstads, our’ Ranks atid our Rank 
ancestors, whom we cannot, like the Heavenly Twin, 
dispose of by breaking their noses and saying, ‘‘ Take 
that, you father of a speckled toad.” 

It may be, however, that this difference between the 
impression made by the famous performance in 1889 
and the present revival is due partly to artistic condi- 
tions. On Monday last Mr. Courtenay Thorpe accom- 
plished the remarkable feat of playing Helmer in the 
afternoon and the Ghost in ‘‘ Hamlet” in the evening, 
and doing both better than we have seen them done 
before. Mr. Waring, our original Helmer, realized 
the importance of this most unflattering part, and 
sacrificed himself to play it. But he could not bring 
himself to confess to it wholly. He played it critically, 
and realized it by a process of intentional self-stultifica- 
tion. The resultant performance, excellently convincing 
up to fully nineteen-twentieths, was, as regards the 
remaining twentieth, obviously a piece of acting in 
which a line was drawn, as a matter of self-respect, 
between Mr. Waring and Mr. Helmer. Nevertheless, 
it was badly missed when Mr. Charrington tried the 
part later on and achieved a record as the very worst 
Helmer in the world through sheer incompatibility of 
temperament. But Mr. Courtenay Thorpe obliterates 
both records. He plays Helmer with passion. It is 
the first time we have seen this done ; and the effect is 
overwhelming. We no longer study an object lesson in 
lord-of-creationism, appealing to our sociological interest 
only. We see a fellow-creature blindly wrecking his 
happiness and losing his *‘love life,” and are touched 
dramatically. There were slips and blunders, it is true. 
Mr. Courtenay Thorpe did not know his dialogue 
thoroughly ; and when the words did not come unsought 

‘he said anything that came into his head (stark non- 
sense sometimes) sooner than go out of his part to look 
for them. And he succumbed to the temptation to 
utter the two or three most fatuously conceited of 
Helmer’s utterances as ‘‘ points,” thereby destroying 
the naturalness that could alone make them really 
credible and effective. But it did not matter: the 
success was beyond being undone by trifles. Ibsen 
has in this case repeated his old feat of making an 
actor’s reputation. 

' Miss Achurch’s Nora is an old story by this time ; 
and I leave its celebration to the young critics who saw 
it on Monday for the first time. It still seems to me 
to place her far ahead of any living English actress of 
her generation in this class of work—the only class, let 
me add, which now presents any difficulty to actresses 
who bring some personal charm to the aid of quite 
commonplace attainments. Here and there we have 
had some bits of new-fashioned work on the stage—for 
instance, Mrs. Kendal’s extraordinarily fine and finished 
performance in ‘‘ The Greatest of These,” and Miss 
Winifred Emery’s last serious feat of acting in ‘‘ The 
Benefit of the Doubt.” These show that Miss Achurch’s 
monopoly is not one of executive skill, but of the 
modernity of culture, the mental power and quickness 
of vision to recognize the enormous value of the oppor- 
tunity she has seized. In the eight years since 1889 
she has gained in strength and art; and her per- 
formance is more powerful, more surely gripped, and 
more expertly carried out than it used to be; but it 
has losses to show as well as gains. In the old days 

Nora’s first scene with Krogstad had a wonderful 
naiveté: her youthfully unsympathetic contempt for 
him, her certainty that his effort to make a serious 
business of the forgery was mere vulgarity, her utter 
repudiation of the notion that there could be any com- 
parison between his case and hers, were expressed to 

perfection. And in the first half of the renowned final 
scene the chill ‘‘ciearness and certainty” of the dis- 
illusion, the quite new tone of intellectual seriousness, 
announcing by its freshness and coolness a complete 
change in her as she calls her husband to account with 
her eyes wide open for the first time: all this, so 
vitally necessary to the novel truth of the scene and 
the convincing effect of the statement that she no 
er loves him, came with lifegiving naturalness. 


1 
But these two scenes have now become unmistakably 
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stale to Miss Achurch. . In the Kr one she plays’ 
as if the danger of penal servitude were the whole point. 
of it; and she agonizes over the cool opening of the 
explanation with Helmer with all the conventional 
pangs of — in full play from the first. This. 
ages her Nora perceptibly. Physically she is youthful: 
enough: Helmer’s ‘‘ squirrel” still dances blithely, 
sings unmercifully, and wears reckless garments at 
which the modish occupants of the stalls stare in 
scandal and consternation (and which, by the way, are 
impossible for a snobbish bank manager’s wife). But 
Miss Achurch can no longer content, herself with a girl’s. 
allowance of passion and sympathy. She fills the cup 
and drains it; and consequently, though Nora has 
all her old vitality and originality, and more than her 
old hold on the audience, she is less girlish and more 
sophisticated with the passions of, the stage than she 
was at the Novelty when she first captivated us. 

Mr. Charrington’s Rank, always an admirable per- 
formance, is now better than ever. But it is also 
sterner and harder to bear. He has very. perceptibly 
increased the horror of the part by a few touches 


_ which bring and keep his despair and doom more vividly 


before the audience ; and he no longer softens his final 
exit by the sentimental business of snatching Nora’s 
handkerchief. 

The effect of a performance of the ‘‘ Doll’s House” 
with the three most important parts very well played, 
and the economy of the mounting—which involves a 
disembowelled sofa—got over by, intelligent stage 
management and a little judicious hiring and bor- 
rowing, is almost painfully strong. It is mitigated by 
the earnest but mistaken efforts of Mr. Charles Fulton 
and Miss Vane Featherstone as Krogstad and Mrs. 
Linden. Mr. Fulton, invaluable at the Adelphi, struggles 
with his part like a blacksmith mending a watch ; and 
the style of play which makes Miss Vane Featherstone 
so useful and attractive in the unrealistic drama pro- 
duces, in a realistic part, exactly the effect that might 
have been expected. The flattering notion, still current 
in the profession, that anybody can play Ibsen, is hardly 
bearing the test of experience. Happily, the elements 
of strength in the performance triumph over all draw- 
backs. If ‘‘ The Wild Duck” next week is as good as 
‘*A Doli’s House,” the Independent Theatre (for which, 
as a small shareholder, I have a certain partiality) will 
have done very well. 

I found ‘‘ Hamlet ” at the Olympic not a bad anodyne 
after the anguish of the Helmer household. Throwing 
off the critic, I indulged a silly boyish affection of mine 
for the play, which I know nearly by heart, thereby 
having a distinct advantage over Mr. Nutcombe Gould, 
whose acquaintance with the text is extremely pre- 
carious. His aptitude for transposing the adverb ‘‘ so” 
in such a way as to spoil the verse, not to mention 
putting in full stops where there is no stop, and no stop 
where there is a full stop, is calamitous and appalling. 
For example: 

‘For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
| full stop). 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil [ fud/ stop). 

Must give us pause.” 

And 
‘“When the grass grows the proverb is somewhat 
musty.” 
The effect of changing ‘‘’tis” into ‘‘it is” was also 
fully exploited. Thus— ats 
‘* Whether it is nobler in the mind to suffer.” 
Even Mr. Foss, otherwise better than most Laerteses, 
said, 
‘*O Heaven, is it possible a young maid's wits 

Should be as mortal as an old man’s life?” 

Mr. Nutcombe Gould gave us all Hamlet’s appearance, 
something of his feeling, and but little of his brains. 
He died in the full possession of his faculties, and 
had but just announced with unimpaired vigour that the 
rest was silence when an elderly gentleman rose in 

middle of the front row of the stalls, and addressed 
the house vehemently on burning political questions 
of the day. Miss Lily Hanbury went through the 
familiar ceremony of playing Ophelia with success, 
thanks to a delicate ear for the music and a goodly. 
person. Mr. Ben Greet was an exasperatingly placid 
Polonius, and Mr. Kendrick an unwontedly spirited 
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Horatio. The only really noteworthy feature of the 

rformance. was, as aforesaid, the Ghost. Mr. 

ourtenay Thorpe’s articulation deSerted him towards 

the end; so that the last half dozen lines of his long 
narrative and the whole of his part in the closet scene 
were a mere wail, in which no man could distinguish 
any words; but the effect was past spoiling by that 
time; and a very remarkable effect it was, well 
imagined and well executed. 

What possessed Mr. Beerbohm Tree to offer ‘‘’Chand 
d’Habits ” to the sort of audience that runs after stage 
versions of recent imitations of the ‘‘ historical ” novels 
of James Grant and Harrison Ainsworth? These plays 
without words only exist for people who are highly 
sensitive to music, colour, and the complex art of physical 
expression. To offer them to barbarians with no senses 
at all, capable of nothing but sensational stories shouted 
at them in plain words, with plenty of guns and swords 
and silks and velvets, is to court ridicule, especially at 
half-past ten at night, and with the overture, which 
might have done something to attune the house, played 
as an entr’acte. For my part, I enjoyed ‘‘’Chand 
d’Habits ” immensely, and thought the insensibility and 
impatience of the audience perfectly hoggish. But then 
I had not to sit out ‘‘Seats of the Mighty ” beforehand. 

G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


ape directors of the Bank of England have once more 

reduced their rate of discount to 2 per cent., and 
the Money Market has received the news with more 
than ordinary indifference. It is curious that so many 
people should cling to the belief that it is in the power 
of the Bank to control the Money Market. This was to 
a great extent the case when the directors could issue 
as many notes as they chose ; but all that was altered 
by Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 1844, and the Bank 
has now no more power of control than any 
other large bank. The fact that even the minimum 
rate of discount just announced is at the present 
moment about double the actual market rate is 
sufficient to show how small a part the Bank plays in 
this respect, It is obvious that no one will pay 2 per 
cent. for the use of money when he can readily obtain 
it at 1 per cent., and it may be taken for granted that 
the Bank is doing little or no business. That it does at 
all times a very small amount of discount business in 
proportion to its large capital may also be inferred from 
the regularity of its dividends, which have scarcely 
varied at all during the last half of the century, pre- 
senting a striking contrast to the record of the other 
Joint Stock Banks, whose dividends vary more or less 
with the market rate. 


The truth of the matter is that the Bank of England 
no longer exists as a ‘‘ separate financial entity,” and 
the familiar stone quadrilateral where the omnibuses 
stop is simply a sarcophagus, for the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street died fifty-three years ago. Until 
1844 the whole of the bullion in the Bank vaults was at 
the disposal of the directors ; now it would be felony, 
to use the words of a former Governor before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, for them ‘‘ to touch 
a stiver of it.” It belongs exclusively to the holders 
of Bank notes, and the function of the direc- 
tors in respect of it has degenerated from that 
of dealing with it as a banking balance to that of mere 
caretakers. The phrase so constantly used in the Press 
money articles that the Bank is either ‘‘ buying” or 
selling” bullion is altogether misleading, because 
those terms imply a right, or power, or possession 
which has no existence in fact. e Bank’s action in 
the matter is just as automatic as its machines for 
weighing sovereigns, and its transactions cannot be 
more concisely described than in the words written up 
in the Issue Department—‘ Gold for Notes” and 
** Notes for Gold.” That is the plain English of the 
sale or purchase of bullion. It is true that, in the 
words of the Act of 1844, the misleading terms ‘ buy- 
ing ” and ‘‘selling” are used, and that there is a 
difference of 1}¢. per ounce in what is called the 
‘* price,” which is another misleading word, because 
the only principle on which a .monometallic currency 
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can be defended is that of the absolute identity of 
bullion and coin. The effect, however, of this difference 
of 1}d. is to check the importation of gold, and the 
further charge of }d. per ounce arbitrarily imposed on 
fine gold does not tend to mend matters in this respect. 
But the Bank, as we have said, can do nothing to con- 
trol the Money Market in the face of adverse foreign 
exchanges ; and it would only be by the combined action 
of all the London banks that a large demand for gold 
on foreign account could be effectually checked. 


The ‘‘boom” seems really to have begun at last ; 
and after some spirited dealings in Home Railways in 
the earlier part of the week, the public shows signs of 
returning to its old allegiance in the Kaffir Market. 
The history of the recent fluctuations in South African 
mining securities is worth a moment’s considera- 
tion. At the commencement of the present year 
prices had already fallen as low as they could reason- 
ably be expected to fall on the merits, and up 
to that time the English financiers continued to 
buy. But the more they bought the more Paris 
hastened to sell, and for the last few months the largest 
English dealers have held on and held aloof, while the 
French “‘ bears” have brought down prices pretty much 
as they pleased. For a while the gods fought on their 
side; the folly of the Greeks was succeeded by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s display of temper. But at last the turn 
came, as it was bound to come; the buyers began to re- 
appear; and then came the revelation that the Paris 
‘*bears” had no stock to deliver! This is the chief 
reason of the remarkable rise of the last few days. 
The repeal of the Alien Immigration Act, of course, 
has played its part, and during the next few weeks 
further pressure will have to be exercised on President 
Kruger as regards the Dynamite and Railway questions, 
That this pressure will ultimately be successful we 
have little doubt, and then those investors who have 
had the patience to wait and hope on through the 
dreary experience of the past eighteen months will, if 
we are not much mistaken, have ample reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on their foresight. 


The upward movement of Home Railway stocks has 
been materially assisted by the moderate contangoes. 
It is perhaps unwise to anticipate a prolonged continu- 
ance of this favourable tendency, and speculators would 
do well to cry a halt and gauge progress. Good divi- 
dends and excellent traffic returns have been the main 
factors in the Home Rail ‘‘ boomlet,” but these in many 
cases have already .been amply recognized. Great 
Easterns paid a dividend for 1896 of 34 per cent. 
against 2$ per cent. for 1895, with a traffic increase 
to date of £76,487, and they are now quoted about 
17 points above the highest recorded in 1896; while 
Great Westerns, with a dividend for 1896 of 6 per 
cent., as compared with 5} for the previous year, and a 
traffic increase to date of £78,050, are 11 points lower 
than the highest quotation in 1896. The comparison is 
surely sufficiently startling to raise the query why 
Great Westerns are almost stationary at the not too 
extravagant price of 176. Other anomalies in railway 
prices could be pointed out; and the inference is that a 
great part of the present buying is of a very blind 
character, and that speculators would do well to care- 
fully examine the merits of each stock before they run 
the risk of burning their fingers. 


We have constantly deprecated the rumour of any 
immediate improvement in the position of Argentine 
finance, and the horizon in that direction does not clear 
very rapidly. The tone of the ‘President’s recent 
message to Congress is not specially reassuring and 
has been received in Buenos Ayres with much dis- 
appointment. The present state of the national finances 
was discussed by him at no great length, though he 
explained that, with reduced expenditure and extensive 
economies, he expects to be able to resume the full 
payment of the foreign debt in accordance with recent 
notifications. The commercial situation in Buen 
Ayres is giving rise to much anxiety, and should ther 
be a recurrence of last year’s bad weather, coupled 
with the depredations of the locusts, it would be diffi- 
cult to say how small a shred of financial credit and 
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resources would be left for the Government to pose 


behind, or cover themiselves with, to the melancholy 
entertainment of foreign bondholders. 


‘Much interest has been evoked by the news of a 
new loan of forty million yen sought by the Japanese 
Government. This loan is authorized as portion of the 
Five per Cent. War Loan of 1895. The issue price, 
we understand, is to be 1014, which is somewhat higher 
than was genérally anticipated, and it would seem that 
the Japanese have not fallen short of their accustomed 
adroitness in the transaction. The coupons will be 
payable at the fixed Exchange of 2s. o}d., as adopted 
by the provisions of the recent Gold Standard Law. 
The bonds will be of 1,000 yen each, carrying 5 per cent. 
interest, and will be liable to redemption in 1900, long 
before which the Japanese Government will doubtless 
be able to raise money on cheaper terms. There seems 
little doubt that the public will absorb this latest issue, 
although . there is not much prospect of a market 
premium to encourage speculative investors. 


The Lower Roodepoort, Limited, to which we had 
occasion to refer recently, will shortly hold a meeting 
to consider a reconstruction scheme. The rapacity 
and mismanagement of the directors have left practically 
nothing for the shareholders, and we advise them to let 
the rope go with the bucket, and bear what is now lost 
with as good a grace as possible, rather than endorse 
any scheme of reconstruction, which will probably mean 
further disbursements. The prospecting on the mine 
has been absolutely without indication of future result, 
and it would be refreshing if some of the shareholders 
at the meeting eased their minds of two or three rather 
pertinent criticisms of their present responsible (?) 
officials. 


Recently published statistics show that during the 
past sixty _— the foreign trade of this country has 
increased from 125 millions in 1836 to 738 millions in 
1896. Inthe same period the imports have increased 
sevenfold, while the exports of home products have not 
increased as much as six times. Values, however, have 
not changed in the same proportion ; for the value of 
the imports is now almost double that of the exports. 
Indeed it is apparent that the steady diminution of 
British exports, accompanied as it is by a very 

ignificant increase in those of Continental coun- 
tries, must sooner or later compel the Govern- 
ment to entertain some radical measure of fiscal 
reform. It is, however, interesting to note that we 
now pay for imports £2,070,000 less than would 
have had to be paid at the prices ruling in 1850, 
while for exports the difference is only 1,502,000, 
iving a net gain to this country of £568,000. 
ntinuing our comparison, we find, from the census 
of 1891, that 198,000 foreigners were resident in Eng- 
land—that is, a proportion of 6 per 1,000. In France 
the alien element is much greater, being 30 per 1,000, 
while in Switzerland it is as much as 77 per 1,000 of 
the population. At present, therefore, there seems no 
immediate danger that the Outlander element will 
become too ponderous in England, although it is pro- 
bable that, while England entertains the refuse of other 
nationalities, she sends some of her own best stuff abroad. 
It is also satisfactory to find that while in 1840 the 
British held only 27 per cent. of the maritime trade of the 
world, they have succeeded in increasing the proportion 
to 52 per cent. in 1896. Turning to internal changes, 
we find that the area under crops has decreased to the 
extent of 1,880,000 acres since 1846. In that year two- 
thirds of the land devoted to farming was covered 
by crops; now the greater proportion is given up to 
pasturage. 


There is a general assumption that the Jubilee and 
its festivities are going to be ‘‘ good for trade,” and 
therefore a matter for commercial rejoicing. But the 
assumption is not altogether justified, and there are 
many industries which will have no reason whatever to 
rejoice. On the contrary, they are bound to suffer. 
For example, the publishers are complaining that it is 
almost useless to issue books (though we are in the full 
rush of the publishing season) ; the cycle-makers even 
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are crying out, because Paterfamilias refuses to buy 
the girls new bicycles when more than all his loose 
cash is going in window-seats; and for the same 
reason the lod ing-house keepers are bound to reap a 
shorter crop in the coming August. Artificial and 
temporary excitement is not healthy for industry. 
There is present dislocation, besides a slack to-morrow. 
The great need of industry is steadiness, and this the 
Jubilee is completely destroying. An artificial market 
can only do permanent good when, as happens some- 
times when other countries are at war, the sudden 
stimulus forces the way to a new market; whiere, as in 
the present case, it creates no new permanent market, 
and merely unsettles existing markets, it is the most 
doubtful of blessings. 


Some interesting figures have just been issued by the 
Secretary of the American Treasury, in accordance 
with a resolution of the Senate, showing the revenues 
and expenditures of the country for the past twenty 
years. As may readily be imagined, the income has 
fluctuated considerably in this time. In 1876 it ran to 
$287,482,039, in 1882 it was as high as $402,525,250, 
in 1886 it was down again to $336,439,727, in 1890 it 
reached the record of $403,080,892, and last year it 
was $326,976,200. The expenditure ten years ago was 
$15,750,000 less than in - 1876, although the revenue 
showed an increase of nearly $49,000,000. As com- 
pared with 1876, last year’s outgoings show an increase 
of $93,719,649, and, as compared with 1886, of 
$109,696,308. Here are the totals of expenditure for 
the three several years :—1876, $258,459,797; 1886, 
$242,483,138; 1896, $352,179,446. Every year down 
to 1890 saw a respectable surplus. In the year pre- 
ceding the operation of the McKinley tariff the surplus 
was §105,344,496. In 1891 it fell to $37,239,762, in 
1892 to $9,914,453, and in 1893 to $2,341,674; while in 
the last year of McKinleyism there was a deiicit of 
$69,803,260. In the first year of the Wilson Act, the 
shortage dropped to $42,805,223 and in the second year 
to $25,203,245. 

There are two morals to be drawn from these figures. 
One is that a tariff on all fours with the old McKinley 
tariff would be likely to lead to further deficits, instead 
of to that balance as between revenue and expenditure 
for which the Dingley Bill was brought forward. The 
other is that expenditure is increasing at too rapid a 
rate. The cost of government should increase in a 
ratio of not more than one-half the increase of popula- 
tion. The population has gone up by 15 per cent. in 
the two decades, while the expenditure has increased 
30 per cent. But the entire growth has occurred 
during the last ten years, the annual outlay having 
risen in that time by about 33 per cent., a ratio nearly 
five times as great as the increase in the population in 
the same time, and ten times as great as would be 
justified by the normal relation between population and 
administrative expenses. It should be remembered, 
too, that the postal expenditures, which were for a long 
time equal to the revenues, are now beginning to cause 
a heavy annual deficit, and that, in addition, there has 
been an increase of $250,000,000 in the National Debt, 
due to bond issues, carrying with it an annual charge of 
nearly $15,000,000. 


Mr. Fielding, the Canadian Minister of Finance, 
estimates that there will be a loss from new woollen 
duties of $275,000, from iron and steel $217,000, from 
corn $140,000, and from cotton goods $66,000, making 
in all $698,000 or thereabouts. On the other hand, it 
is anticipated that the new Excise duties and the in- 
creased Customs duties on spirits will yield $1,500,000, 
or sufficient to cover the estimated Budget deficit as 
well as the loss of $698,000 referred to. Details just 
received of the various schedules show that in textiles 
nearly all the changes represent an increase, while in 
iron and steel goods the tendency is distinctly down- 
ward. The preferential rates accorded to the United 
Kingdom will of course nullify all the advances in the 
case of imports from this country, and should enable us 
to obtain a good hold upon the trade of the Dominion, 
which has hitherto dealt more with the United States 
than with us. The difficulty in the way lies in England’s 
treaties with Belgium and Germany. 
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Sugar and tobacco, the two leading industries of 
_Cuba, are rapidly disappearing, and it becomes more 
_and more astonishing that Spain does not seek some 
measure of peace with the insurgents. As our Con- 
sular representatives state, ‘‘ the protracted and devas- 
tating insurrection is fast reducing the once pro- 
sperous and important island of Cuba to a desert” ; 
‘fpoverty and distress are apparent everywhere” ; 
‘money cannot be obtained at any rate of interest, even if 
fine dwelling-houses in the centre of the city are offered 
as security. In fact, there are no buyers; all are 
sellers, and even pawnbrokers are reluctant to make 
advances on goods.” Further evidences of the cruelly 
destructive effect of this miserable revolution are surely 
superfluous. The only possibly beneficial result may 
be the cultivation of the tobacco plant and other 
almost exclusively Cuban productions on some of the 
British West Indian Islands ; and with systematic efforts 
a further important source of tobacco supply should be 
established. As Vice-Consul Gosling of Havana sug- 

ests, this aspect of the matter might profitably engage 
ritish attention. 


Our production of coal continues to increase. The 
preliminary statistics published this week give the 
quantity mined last year as 195,361,260 tons, York- 
shire being the principal contributory with 23,939,059 
tons, Glamorganshire second with 23,630,411 tons, 
and Durham third with 23,175,425 tons. In 1895 the 
total raised throughout the country was 189,661,000 
tons; in 1890, 181,614,000 tons, and in 1886, 157,518,000 
tons. In other words, the output has increased by 
nearly 30 million tons in ten years. The United States 
in the same time has increased its production by about 
76 million tons, Germany by 22 million tons, France by 
9 million tons, Russia by 4} million tons, Belgium by 
3$ million tons, and Austria-Hungary by 2} million 
tons. America, with a yield of about 175 million 
tons last year, is the only country which comes near 
to the English figure, Germany having third place with 
only about 81 million tons. But we differ from other 
coal-producing countries in being the only considerable 
exporter. In 1896 we sent abroad 44,199,382 tons of 
fuel, whereas Germany in 1895 (the last year for which we 
have received details of foreign activity in this direction) 
exported only 7,197,000 tons, Belgium 4,096,000 tons, 
the United States 2,506,000 tons, and New South 
Wales 2,166,000 tons. 


Last week has seen great activity in the Iron Market 
in Glasgow, prices being rapidly advanced, under the 
encouragement given by the prevailing shortness of sup- 
plies. Nevertheless, production was never on such an 
extensive scale as now. We hear that the Steel Company 
of Scotland alone are producing manufactured steel at 
the rate of over 160,000 tons per annum, while the iron 
output and the home and foreign consumption are more 
nearly level than has been known for many years. 
Home needs are increasing, and the present export is 
the highest on record. After the long stagnation of the 
market in iron warrants, this advance is being heartily 
welcomed, and should prove the best possible corollary 
to the recent address of the President of the Iron and 
Steel Institute. 


One department of industry in which the Germans 
have contrived to show usa clean pair of heels is the 
manufacture of dyes. The Farbenfabriken (Freidrich 
Beyer & Co.) of Elberfeld made a profit last year of 
4,266,800 and has just paid a dividend for the year of 
18 per cent. The Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik of 
Ludwigshaven on the Rhine had a profit of £400,938 
and has distributed 26 per cent. ; and Messrs. Meister, 
Lucius & Bruning of Hochst-am-Main, came out with 
4341,555 to the good, and have been enabled to return 
28 per cent. These several results were accomplished 
in spite of injury done by the Presidential election in 
America and by the famine and plague in India. What 
English dyemaking concern can boast of profits equally 
good? Of course we are big customers for the alizarin, 
anilin and other coal-tar dyes of these Companies, which 
supplied us, we may suppose, with nearly the whole of the 
£739,350 worth imported byus in 1896. Of course, again, 
out takings are increasing: in 1892 the imports were 
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valued at £542,242, and in 1894 at £598,963. No one. 
can be surprised at the ever-increasing business of these , 
German firms who has made acquaintance with their 
murderous energy, and has contrasted their sample 
sheets, their pertinacity, and their terms with the 
methods of English manufacturers. Scarcely a week 
asses but they offer you something new. They employ 
arge staffs of highly trained and highly paid chemists 
who spend their time on novelties and the improvement 
of existing products. In other words, they know their 
business thoroughly. It will perhaps help to a better 
notion of the German superiority in this particular if we 
state that they sent to the United States during the 
twelvemonths ended June last 9,763,080 lbs. of alizarin 
against 308,743 lbs. sent by us, while of coal-tar colours 
and dyes the imports from Germany were valued at 
$2,324,157, and those from Great Britain at $191,263. 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


NEw READER.—We think Greek Monopoly is the best, 
although somewhat speculative. The present quotation is four 
points below the lowest in 1896, and is better security than any 
of the other issues. We have no information in answer to your 
other query. Japan, 1873, is a very fair investment, and yields 
£6 16s. per cent. on present price. The new loan is also well 
spoken of. 

ELEctTRIC.—The allotments, we understand, were liberal, 
and market drooped through being over-supplied. We should 
say it was a very fair purchase at present price for investment. 

READER, ANERLEY.—(1) Insufficient capital and the non- 
arrival of machinery on order are the reasons given for the 
step. (2 and 3) We suggest a speculative purchase at not over 


3 to average. , 
W. F. B.—We prefer Humber Ord.; Inter-Oceanic. of 


Mexico Prior Lien and Consolidated Trust are very fair in- 
vestments. We do not recommend any of the others on your 
list. We think purchases of E.C. Powder, A. & F. Pears 
Ord., or Hotel Cecil Pref. would meet your wishes. 
Inpicus.—After full consideration we think you would be 
well advised to hold on a little longer. The loss on the whole, 
if sold at present prices, would be about £11,000. The best on 
your list are 4, 5, 2, 13, 9, 11 and 3. The remaining stocks 
should be sold first. There is a slight profit on 21, but we 
suggest waiting, as a general improvement in the Mining 
Market seems imminent. Selling now means rubbish prices, 
although in any case there is little hope of recovering more 
than half your losses. We strongly recommend you to deal 


with a thoroughly good broker. : 
FUNDING.—Notwithstanding the cutting which you enclose 


we believe our statement to be correct. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“A COUNTY COUNCIL IMPROVEMENT.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay ReEvIEw. 


Tower Works, New Bricuton, 9 May, 1897. 


IR,—I have known the “‘ back of Shoreditch Church” 
for more than sixty years, and have watched the 

efforts to improve it. In the early ’sixties, when I was 
writing for ‘‘Good Words” (amongst other journals), 
then under the editorship of the late Dr. Norman 
Macleod, I visited Lady Burdett Coutts’s ‘‘ Model 
Lodging Houses,” and am sorry to say I had to write a 
very unfavourable opinion as to their management. I 
found they had displaced the local population, and were 
housing clerks, warehousemen, and similar people, who , 
were drawn from Holloway and distant localities by 
what was then a sentimental standard of rent; I could 
not account for half a dozen tenants who really belonged 
to the neighbourhood. The ru/es forbade the admis- 
siog of any weaver’s shuttle in the rooms, or any 
costermonger’s barrow in the yard. 

Mr. Morrison’s article in your number of 8 May seems 
to show that this state of things has not been much im- 
proved.—Yours, &c. Joun HOLLINGSHEAD. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY Revirw. 


Junior ConstituTionaL Piccapitty, W. 
11 May, 1897. 
S1r,—The interesting article in your last number con- 
cerning the proceedings of the London County Council 
in Shoreditch only adds another item to the list of. 
atrocities perpetrated by this most rapacious body of 
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‘time-serving mediocrities. There are few districts now 
‘left in the metropolitan area that have escaped con- 
“tamination. Their attempt to better Chelsea Reach is 
‘another instance of speculative and far-seeing genius. 
Their officials, surveyors, &c.—ignorant, uneducated 
‘men for the most part—are too often the pioneers of 
‘their destructive raids. Under the pretence of beau- 
‘tifying London they swoop down on Chelsea Reach, 
‘and there these latter-day Vandals imagine insanitary 
‘evils, and propose spending £64,000 of public money 
‘on a beautiful new granite embankment which leads 
‘to nowhere, making the unfortunate inhabitants pay 
for a hideous novelty that they in no way desire. 
‘The Chelsea Vestry carry out the orthodox tradition 
of bumbledom, and fall in with the scheme readily 
enough. Do they consider in any way the poorer 
classes? Oh, of course, by throwing out hints of a 
delightful little County Council Garden they intend 
planting below Beaufort Street when their act of 
‘Vandalism is finally accomplished; and, perhaps, a 
County Council band may play there at a future date, 
and regale the ratepayers with County Council render- 
ings of Mascagni, Sullivan, &c.—Yours, obediently, 
G. S. Wricut VALKET. 


HOW JOSEPH DEALT WITH THE 
EGYPTIAN FAMINE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Bangalore. 


Sir,—In one of your recent issues, Sir Lepel 
Griffin writes to say, ‘‘The Shylock methods of the 
Patriarch Joseph during the famine in Egypt are such 
as always commend themselves to the Eastern official.” 
I presume he has based this judgment on the records 
of the Bible; if so he has overlooked the fact that it is 
also written, ‘‘ Till another king arose, which knew not 
‘Joseph ” (Acts vii. 18), and as it is recorded of this king 
that he adopted methods of cruel oppression ‘‘ and evil 
entreated our fathers,” it is difficult to understand how 
Sir L. Griffin connects Joseph’s methods with those in 
Ordinary practice amongst Eastern officials. Gibbon, 
who never failed to have a sneer at the Bible, yet admits 
the wisdom and benevolence of Joseph’s administration. 
In a secular journal it might be out of place to refer 
to the ruling principles of Joseph’s life, but the man 
who could, when possessed of despotic power, not only 
heartily forgive, but also tenderly nourish, those who 
had most cruelly maltreated him by selling him, their 
own brother, into almost hopeless slavery, was not 
likely to be the man who would adopt methods during 
a famine which Sir L. Griffin reprobates. Glancing 
at the records in Genesis it is very easy to show that 
Joseph acted wisely and humanely. At his first 
appearance before Pharaoh he advises that corn 
_Should be stored throughout the land, so as to 
be most easily distributed, during the years of plenty 
‘as a provision against the impending famine. If 
the British Government had constructed large reser- 
-voirs of water throughout India as a provision against 
‘the failure of the rains, we should not be hearing so 
much of famine as we do nowadays. As soon as the 
famine began and the people cried for bread Joseph 
had it at hand to sell to them (ch. xli. 54-57) and to 
‘other countries ; this is perhaps the Shylock practice 
Sir L. Griffin condemns, but it is the common practice 
even nowadays not only amongst Eastern but Western 
revenue Officials, ‘‘on the plea of making revenue for 
‘the Government,” as opportunities occur ; and we are 
not told that Joseph charged exorbitant prices. 
~ ‘When money failed Joseph took the cattle of, the 
people, as he could provide food for them ; in India the 
people have to sell their cattle at ruinous losses, or leave 
‘them to starve without water or grass during the 
famines. Joseph bought all the land of Egypt near, he 
did not take it, as is commonly the case under such 
circumstances in the East ; but Joseph acquired all this 

roperty with a view to introduce a wise reform in the 

and laws, as we shall see further on. In India, at the 
present time, during famines the Shylocks of the 
_ country can buy all lands for next to nothing, and make 
_their own profit out of it as soon as the seasons become 
' “more favourable, without doing any public good what- 
ever 
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It also appears from the same chapter xli. 21 that 
Joseph kept the people in large bodies in the cities for 
more effective supervision apparently—a plan not disap- 

roved of even by Sir L. Griffin, as he prefers employ- 
ing large bodies of persons of all ages and both sexes 
in large projects for giving relief in villages. The 
better plan, however, was adopted to prevent the spread 
of cholera and other diseases amongst famishing peoples. 
Sanitary measures cannot be easily insisted upon when 
people of both sexes are crowded together in large 
bodies, and it is next to impossible to get even drinking 
water for them, as no attempts whatever have yet been 
made in India to store water in large reservoirs 
throughout the country, on any of its larger rivers. 
The old tank system of Southern India is of very little 
use nowadays ; most of these works are more than half 
silted up, and hold very little water, and generall 
speaking they are of faulty construction and very muc 
out of repair. Besides, no supervision is exercised over 
the distribution of the water, and it is all fearfully 
wasted. Joseph made no attempts to interfere with the 
privileges of the priests or nobility, but left them in 
possession of such gifts as the King had granted them 
—ch. xlvii. 22 and 26—so disarming the enmity of a 
most jealous caste ; not such a bad stroke of policy after 
all. As soon as the seasons were becoming more 
favourable, Joseph began to introduce his reforms in 
the land laws of the country, which are very different 
indeed from those usually adopted by either Eastern or 
Western officials in land revenue matters, even under 
such enlightened Governments as Sir. L. Griffin so 
much admires. These reforms I will now proceed 
to consider as briefly as possible. Joseph publicly 
tells the people he had bought their lands for Pharaoh 
and not for himself, and proceeds to supply them 
with seed, as a gift, fixing the Government demand 
at one-fifth of the annual increase, by law, exempting 
the lands of the priests, or nobility, from this assessment. 
Joseph evidently had the three F’s of modern days in 
his mind : he gave fixity of tenure ; fair rents in propor- 
tion to the yield of the land in each year—this proportion 
could not be altered so as to make the abundance 
of one season pay fcr the deficiencies of nature in a bad 
one, which is the common practice now in India ; but the 
Government demand, as made by law, could not be 
raised or diminished at the caprice or will of even 
Eastern officials. Under such circumstances the land 
could be sold as freely as possible. Why, then, should 
Joseph be declared to belong to the Shylock class ? 
The people of his day are said to have openly declared 
he had saved their lives, and they willingly accepted the 
terms he offered to give them the land for, by law, and 
to become Pharaoh’s servants ; and for centuries after- 
wards the memory of his administration was so fresh 
that Stephen on a public occasion could refer to it most 
favourably in the midst of his own enemies without 
contradiction. I have no other records at hand but the 
Bible, and, believing it to be the Word of God, I have, 
I think, shown very clearly that Sir L. Griffin has never 
taken the trouble to read these records with the least 
care or thought, and I trust to your sense of justice to 

ublish this letter in reply to him. The history of 
eee affords ample material for vindicating the ways 
of God to man; but | have avoided all such controversial 
matters and, referring mainly to secular subjects, I have 
shown, I believe, that Joseph acted throughout such a 
trying crisis with much admirable tact, discretion, and 
in all righteousness towards all concerned, and without 
making any attempt at self-aggrandizement. It would 
be well for India if the Government adopted his prin- 
ciples, and showed some little foresight in providing 
against famines in these days, and then they would 
require no fulsome adulation to uphold their adminis- 
tration of the country.—I am, yours faithfully, 

J. F. Fiscuer, General R.E. 


P.S.—I have shown that Joseph secured for the 
people, not only fixity of tenure, but 80 per cent. of eack 
year’s produce for themselves and their families, besides 
giving them means to begin their industrial operations 
with, after the great famine. In Madras, after the great 
famine of 1876-78, as soon as ever rains fell, the 
Revenue officials began to collect the arrears of land 
revenue before a crop could be sown or got in. In the 
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native State of Mysore the Government of India reduced 
the subsidy. by | lacs of rupees for 15 years so as to 
afford some relief to the ryots, after the great losses 
they had sustained during that famine; but a// arrears 
of land revenue were collected at the rate of about 6 or 
4 lacs a year, and with the reduction in the subsidy, 
large surpluses always showed in the annual budgets. 
During that period some 200 lacs of rupees were 
accumulated and put into tie Government of India 
securities, which have to pay interest on the very re- 
duction of subsidy made for the benefit of the people, 
who have had to pay up besides all arrears of land 
revenue! Now since the subsidy has had to be paid 
up in full, and no more arrears can be extracted from 
the people without causing a rebellion, if the royalty 
from the Kolar goldfields, an English industry altogether, 
be deducted, the Mysore budget of last year exhibited 
a deficit of some two or three lacs of rupees, whilst 
nothing whatever has been done to secure the lands 
inst the failure of the rains any more than in 
adras. Railways can of course bring in food at the 
public expense; but they cannot by any possibility 
secure the people’s crops when rains fail altogether ; 
only large reservoirs of water constructed on the larger 
rivers of India can effect this, and nothing of the kind 
has yet been attempted in this country, though for years 
and years many admirable sites have been pointed out 
for the construction of such works. F. F. 


NELSON AT NAPLES. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
Lonpon, 13 May, 1897. 


Str,—-Captain Mahan’s calm and judicial account of 
Nelson’s action at Naples contrasts well with the 
apologetic works which have so long been accepted in 
this country. As a sample of the evidence which 


- apologists have put forward—and which has even found 


its way into our ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography ”"— 
one may notice that Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson, one of the 
best known of their number, who builds his case almost 
entirely on Queen Caroline’s letters in the British 
Museum, quietly passes over the most important in that 
very collection. And neither he nor his follower Pro- 
fessor Laughton has noticed that at the critical point 
five letters are missing. 

But though Captain Mahan’s account is a fair, level- 
headed judgment on the evidence at his disposal, the 
fact remains that that evidence is not nearly all that he 
might have obtained by a more industrious search, and 
Owing to this deficiency he has gone quite astray on the 
three most important points. 

Firstly, he tells us that Nelson had full powers when 
‘the arrived at Naples on 24 June ; full powers to super- 
sede Ruffo, the Vicar-General. Hamilton’s despatches 
to Grenville and his letters to Greville (which have 
hitherto lain unnoticed in the Record Office) show ex- 
actly the reverse ; for it is there stated that when Nelson 
arrived in Naples he had no legal powers whatever, that 
he immediately wrote off to the King to obtain them, 
and that they arrived, together with the authorization 
to supersede Ruffo, on 30 June. It consequently follows 
that Captain Mahan is absolutely wrong in his justifica- 
tion for Nelson’s interference with Ruffo’s jurisdiction 
during the interval 24-30 June. 

Secondly, Captain Mahan tells us that the treaty 
which Nelson suspended, and afterwards annulled, ‘‘had 
not been carried into execution,” and that therefore, as 
things remained exactly zx statu quo, Nelson’s procedure 
was justifiable. Here again the reverse of Captain 
Mahan’s premise is true. When Nelson arrived at Naples 
the treaty was already thirty-six hours old, and the 
greater part of the garrisons of the castles, Nuovo and 
dell’ Uovo, had already retired home in accordance with 
its stipulations. Ruffo’s letters and Foote’s (see the 
latter’s ‘‘ Vindication”) state clearly that of the 1,500 
men who were in the castles when the treaty was signed 
only 7oo remained on 24 June—viz., those who had 
elected to wait for the polaccas to convey them to 
Toulon. Not only this, but, though the point is of far 
less importance, we have it on the distinct evidence of 
two of the garrison, Davanzati and Ricciardi (and their 
evidence is corroborated by the statements of Ruffo and 
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Foote), that—also in accordance with the stipulations 
of the treaty—the approaches to the castles had been 
given up, and the hostages had been surrendered. 

Thirdly, Captain Mahan quotes as accurate Nelson’s 
statement—made many months after the event, and 
when, owing to Fox’s famous indictment, he was in the 
position of defendant—that the garrisons (the, 700) 
came out unconditionally, knowing that they had no 
hope whatever except in the mercy of their King. But 
there are extant letters of Hamilton’s to Acton and 
Greville, written at the very moment that the surrender 
took place, in which he defines the position almost 
exactly as follows: ‘‘ According to the stipulations 
of the treaty the rebels are bound to evacuate 
the castles and embark as soon as we provide 
the polaccas. If they refuse to embark, they break 
the treaty themselves, and we are at liberty to 
attack. Once they have embarked we can do with 
them as we please, moor the polaccas under our guns, 
and chop off a head for every shot that the French in 
St. Elmo fire.” After reading this correspondence of 
Hamilton’s one cannot doubt that Foote was abso- 
lutely correct in stating that ‘‘the garrisons were 
enticed out of the castles under pretence of putting the 
treaty into operation.” How little the seven hundred 
were aware of the view which Nelson and Hamilton 
entertained is shown by the fact that they had refused 
a safe-conduct over-land from Ruffo on the evening 
previous. 

The blot on the Naples part of Captain Mahan’s great 
work is not that he has—as so many of his prede- 
cessors—patriotically misinterpreted or mutilated the 
documents that he had before him, but that he has 
trusted too much to the work of his English prede- 
cessors instead of going back to original authorities ; 
and, further, has lost sight of the fact that more docu- 
ments throwing light on ‘‘Nelson at Naples” have 
been published in Italy than in England. To Dumas’ 
**T Borboni di Napoli” (I am indebted to the kindness 
of the Keeper of the Neapolitan Archives, Signor 
Capasso, for a verification of the letters therein con- 
tained) and to the Marchese Maresca’s recent work, 
**I1 Cavaliere Micheroux,” Captain Mahan makes no 
allusion whatever, and it is evident that he is un- 
acquainted with their contents. ‘, 

The peculiar merit of the Naples part of Captain 
Mahan’s book is his frank recognition of the fact that 
Nelson at this period of his career regarded himself as 
the subject of the King of Naples, refused to contem- 
a the possibility of his absolute allegiance to the 

ing of Naples obliging him to anything counter to 
his allegiance to England, spoke of stabbing any one 
who should suggest that his two duties might diverge 
and was subject to an influence, deliberately and indus- 
triously utilized by the Sicilian Court for the purpose of 
making him the instrument of particular Sicilian 
designs.—Yours, &c. F. P. BapHam. 


“THE EXTERMINATION OF THE 
KINGFISHER.” 


To the Editor of the SaturpAay Review. 


6 Somerset TERRACE, Tavistock Square, W.C.' 
9 May, 1897. 
S1r,—The letter of Sir Charles Dilke is reassuring as 
far as it goes, but of course the statement that ‘‘ there 
are as many kingfishers now on the Thames as there 
were in 1863” does not cover the whole ground— 
though, as Mr. Hudson tells us, the birds’ eggs are 
protected in thirty-four counties. 
I am delighted to hear that the kingfisher is protected 
on the Thames by the river authorities, but otherwise 
there is very little protection for the bird in the country. 
In Ireland there is absolutely none, nor is there an 
real protection in a good number of English and Scotcl 
counties. Only in the counties of Middlesex and 
London is the bird protected all the year round. I 
have before me now a letter from a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, practising in Shrewsbury, 
in which instances are given of pairs of kingfishers 
which have been killed in Shropshire. Again, a cor- 
respondent wrote as follows in a recent issue of the 


“* Feathered World”: ‘‘ When at a bird-stuffer’s in this 
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town (name purposely omitted) a short time ago I saw 
skins and birds stuffed of the 
which had recently been caught near here.” Of such 
evidence I could quote columns ; and I therefore think 
Ido not exaggerate in speaking of ‘‘ the near extinc- 
tion ” of the kingfisher. 

There is only one satisfactory remedy to my mind, 
and that is a widening of the Wild Birds’ Protection 
Acts of 1880 and 1896, together with increased penal- 
ties, and instructions to the police throughout the 
country to act promptly in all such cases of rare bird 
destruction. Meantime, County Councils would do 
well to take full advantage of the provisions of these Acts, 
and apply to the Home Secretary to extend the close 
time, as in the case of Middlesex, so as to give protec- 


tion all the year round for certain birds.—I am, yours 
faithfully, JoserH COLLINSON. 


JOHN HAMPDEN. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Hamppven Rectory, GREAT MISSENDEN, BUCKs. 


Sir,—It may interest some readers of this paper to 
know that the village church where John Hampden was 
buried, and which stands beside the house in which he 
lived, greatly needs restoration. This is being gradually 
effected. £300 has been already expended in restoring 
some portions of the building. On being presented to 
the living in January last, I found a small sum in hand, 
which is to be now spent in necessary repairs. In 
addition to this, £40 has been promised towards a 
stained glass window for the east end, which is in- 
tended to be a y posse memorial to John Hampden. 
The Restoration Committee has resolved that no work 
shall be begun until the money is in hand to pay for it. 
The tower, which must be strengthened, as it has been 

ronounced unsafe, cannot therefore be restored until 
nds are forthcoming. At least £1,600 will be required. 

In our little village there are only afew who can help, 
but there must be many who would be willing to con- 
tribute to the Restoration Fund and to this memorial to 
the Patriot. Contributions may be sent either to the 
treasurer, J. Forrest, Esq., Grymsdyke, Princes Ris- 
borough, or to the rector, the Rev. Alfred Marshall, 
Hampden Rectory, Great Missenden, Bucks.—Yours 
sincerely, ALFRED MARSHALL. 


THE HARP OF IRELAND. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
RerorM 20 April, 1897. 


Sir,—Referring to a letter upon this subject by Mr. 
_ Michael Macdonagh in your last issue, I think he is wrong 
when he says that Henry VIII. was the first English 
monarch who assumed the title of ‘‘ Lord of Ireland.” 
On the contrary Henry VIII. was the first of the 
English monarchs (who had during many reigns been 
styled Lords of Ireland) to discard that title and assume 
the Crown and the title of King of Ireland. In a.p. 
1155 Henry II. obtained the Lordship of Ireland by grant 
from Pope Adrian IV. (Nicholas Breakspear) under 
tributary conditions and religious obligations. (See 
Stow’s ‘‘ Chronicles of England.” London, 1631.) In 
1177, at a Parliament held at Oxford, Henry II. con- 
veyed the lordship of Ireland to his youngest son John, 
who, afterwards succeeding to the Crown of England on 
the death of his brother Richard Coeur-de-Lion, brought 
back with himself the lordship of Ireland to the reigning 
sovereign of England. (See Littleton’s ‘‘ History of 
Henry II.” London, 1771.) Selden, in his ‘‘ Titles of 
Honour” (London, 1572), says that the Kings of England 
have been Lords of Ireland since the time of Henry II. 
It was in 1524 that Henry VIII. by Act of Parliament 
of Ireland and of England assumed the style of King 
of Ireland, and was so proclaimed on the 23rd January 
of that year. (See Stow’s ‘‘Chronicles of England.”) 
Sir Bernard Burke indicates that the Irish Harp ap- 
peared first on the Great Seal of Queen Elizabeth, but it 
does not require much imagination to conclude that 
with the assumption of the Crown Henry VIII. placed 
the Irish national badge upon his shield and so trans- 
mitted that shield to his family. The interesting ques- 
tion is whether when the Lordship of Ireland was a 
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distinct of the Engtish monarchy it had not 
heraldic n of its own afterwards and partially 
incorporated with the arms of England and France by 
Henry VIII., and thus afforded the reason for the pro- 
posed triple crown.—Yours truly, James GRAHAME. 


P.S.—I am very sorry to trouble you with a supple- 
mentary letter on this subject owing to an obvious 
printer’s error in the edition of Stow’s ‘ Chronicle,” 
1631, to which I made reference. In that edition the 
year 1524 is placed against the date of the assumption 
of the Crown of Ireland by Henry VIII. This is an 
obvious printer’s blunder, because there is a rupture of 
marginal dates in the ‘‘ Chronicle’””—thus, on page 581 
the date is 1541, on page 583 the date is 1524, and on 
page 584 the date is 1543. This caused me some diffi- 
culty in verifying my dates and statement, seeing that 
there was no Parliament sitting at Westminster in 
1524, nor could I find any verification of the ‘‘ Chronicle” 
in the Irish Statute Book of that year. Butin the Rolls 
of the Parliament of Ireland, c. 3, A.D. 1542, there is “an 
Act that the King of England his heirs and successors 
be Kings of Ireland.” The preamble to that Act sets 
forth: ‘*Forasmuch as the King our most gracious 
Soveraign lord, and his Grace’s noble progenitors 
Kings of England have bin Lords of this realm of 
Ireland, having all manner of kingly jurisdiction, power, 
and pre-eminences by the name of Lords of Ireland, 
and”... . then follows: ‘‘be it enacted, ordained, 
and established by authoritie of this present Parlia- 
ment that the Kings highnesse his heyres and suc- 
cessours Kings of England be always Kings of this land 
of Ireland, &c. &c., and enjoy the said stile, title, 
majesty and honour of King of Ireland, &c. &c., as 
united and knit to the imperial crown of the realm of 
England, &c.” 

** And be it further enacted by authoritie aforesaid 
that on this side of the first day of July next comming 
(z.e. 1542) proclamation shall be made in all shires 
within this realm of Ireland of the tenour and sentences 
of this Act.” 

The date is circumstantially verified by the Rolls of 
the English Parliament sitting at Westminster, because 
Henry VIII. in that Session beginning in the 31st year 
of his reign—namely, 1540—is styled King of England 
and France, Defender of the Faith, and Lord of Ireland, 
but in next Parliament—1541-1542—he is styled King 
of England, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith. 

James GRAHAME. 


MILITARY TITLES FOR ARMY MEDICAL 
OFFICERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
3 May. 
Sir,—I desire now to make plain the following 


points :— 


1st. The views ‘‘ Bomba” now expresses regarding 
the Engineers of the army were not held in the distant 
past regarding that corps. 

2nd. The case of the army chaplains and naval 
surgeons is not at all analogous to that of army 
surgeons, for the former neither exercise command in a 
corps, nor do they perform such military duties as are 
invested in army medical officers—z.e. discipline, mess- 
ing, accounts, clothing, &c. From the Director- 
General downwards all army medical officers, adminis- 
trative and executive, exercise command in their own 
corps and also over officers and men of other corps in 
military hospitals. Furthermore, if the ‘‘ Army List” 
and military regulations be consulted, it will be found 
that in the constitution of the staffs of the different 
districts and commands the principal medical officer is 
a staff officer: he is by regulation ‘‘ on the staff of the 
army ”—not so the chaplain. 

3rd. The statement that army medical officers are 
ashamed of the designation ‘‘ surgeon” is not correct. 
Let us be placed on an equality in this respect with 
other departments of the army, and give us such titles 
as Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel, or Major So-and-So, 
and then affix Surgeon, Royal Medical Corps. This 
simple, inexpensive, and urgently called for reform 
would at once represent the medical officer’s army rank, 
his calling, and his corps. 

An Army SuRGEON OF THIRTY YEARS’ SERVICE. 
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THE FIRST CROSSING OF SPITSBERGEN. 
[PUBLISHED THIS WEEK.] 


‘* The First Crossing of Spitsbergen.” By Sir William 
Martin Conway. ith Contributions by G. W. 
Gregory, D.Sc., A. Trevor-Battye and E. J. 
Garwood. London: J. N. Dent & Co. 1897. 


Spitsbergen is still a part of ‘“‘no 
man’s land,” but it is rapidly being drawn within 
the sphere of influence of the ubiquitous tourist, and 
the prospect does not appal Sir Martin Conway. Only 
he would prefer that law and order should reign in 
Advent Bay according to the settled forms of constitu- 
tional government, and his candidate for the overlord- 
ship of this outlying fragment of Arctic land is Norway. 
‘¢ Fisheries,” he tells us, ‘‘are unregulated ; there is 
no close time for bird or beast, and so the animal de- 
population threatens to become complete.” This is 
true enough of the seas that surround Spitsbergen and 
of such portions of the coast as are easily accessible ; 
but there is abundant evidence in Sir Martin Conway’s 
own vivacious narrative of the weeks which he and his 
companions spent on the main island last summer that 
in the interior birds and beasts have of recent years had 
but scant experience of man and his wicked ways. 
Reindeer and glaucous gulls appear to have been as as- 
tonished at, and interested in, Sir Martin Conway as was 
that distinguished mountaineer in them ; and the glaucous 
gulls, at least, would be able to make out a very good 
case for contending that they had, on the whole, made 
more than they had cost out of the little band of 
scientific students who last June and July plodded 
through the half-frozen bogs and over the rotten snow 
of the interior of the island. 

Spitsbergen is at once the most accessible and the 
best known of Arctic lands. But our knowledge of it 
was little more than skin-deep, for the whalers and 
hunters who visited its inhospitable shores for profit 
were little concerned to bring back accurate informa- 
tion as to its geographical and geological features, and 
the various scientific expeditions which have, during 
the present century, visited the group have almost 
entirely confined their attention to particular localities, 
or to fixing the coast-line, which is now laid down with 
at least approximate accuracy. It was in these circum- 
stances that Sir Martin Conway determined to attempt 
the exploration of the interior of the main island, and 
the present sumptuous volume embodies the narrative 
of his expedition. No pains were spared to secure the 
success of the attempt; but, as must always happen 
where the unknown enters largely into the calculations, 
the reality differed in some very material particulars 
from the forecast, and the results obtained showed a 
corresponding variation. In one respect, however, Sir 
Martin Conway suffered no disappointment. He was 
fortunate enough to secure the services of a competent 
naturalist in Dr. J. W. Gregory of the British Museum, 
and of an expert geologist, photographer, and moun- 
taineer in Mr. E. J. Garwood, while the party was 
completed by Mr. Trevor-Battye as zoologist, and Mr. 
H. E. Conway as artist of the expedition. Mr. Trevor- 
Battye found that the interior yielded him few attrac- 
tions in the way of bird life, and, accordingly, while the 
main body was striking across the island from Ice 
Fjord on the west coast to Agardhs Bay on the east, 
he devoted the time to an independent investigation of 
Dickson’s Bay, the most northerly arm of the great 
indentation known as Ice Fjord. Mr. Conway’s activity 
with brush and pencil is witnessed by the many illustra- 
tions which are included in the present volume, and in 
particular by the admirable series of coloured plates 
that form not its least attractive or least valuable 
feature as a record of travel. 

Where the disappointment came in was in the nature 
of the country which had to be traversed, for which the 
equipment of the expedition was in many ways unsuited. 
It was supposed from the narrative of former explorers 
who had penetrated some distance into the interior that 
the central portion of the island was covered by 
smooth areas of snow over which Nansen sledges would 
afford an easy means of progression. The expedition 
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had not been long in Spitsbergen before it was seen 
that the plans formed in London on this assumption, 
by which the island was to be traversed along different 
lines from coast to coast, must be materially modified. 
A preliminary excursion taken by Sir Martin Conway 
and Mr. Garwood led them to the top of Fox Peak, some 
3,180 feet above sea level. 

**Study of the view around us,” writes Sir Martin 
Conway, ‘‘and of that from Bunting Bluff enabled us 


_ to perceive that the plans with which we started from 


London must be modified, for the nature of the country 
was utterly different from what coast-wise observers 
had imagined. We had planned to cross Spitsber, 
from east to west, along two or even three lines. We 
now saw that little information of value would be 
attainable by that method. The whole region within 
view was an intricate mountain country broken up by a 
maze of valleys and not containing any large level areas. 
To strike a mere line across it would be an ineffectual 
method of investigation. A closer study of some 
specimen area was required, and this could only be 
accomplished by making a series of expeditions to right 
and left, and by ascending to a number of points of 
view—a process involving much expenditure of time 
and a slower rate of progress.” 

This was the plan adopted and carried out, the area 
selected being the central portion of the island in its 
narrowest part. The topographical result of the expedi- 
tion is a sketch survey of about six hundred square 
miles of country, embodied in one of the two maps 
with which the volume is furnished, the other contain- 
ing the results of a rapid outline survey of the hills on 
either side of Wijde Bay. With the geological results 
Sir Martin Conway does not much concern himself, 
though they should prove highly interesting. On the 
whole it is extremely probable that the method of 
investigation necessitated by the character of the coun- 
try has given not less valuable results from a scientific 
point of view than would have been obtained could 
that originally planned have been followed ; but it can 
scarcely be doubted that this system of minute exami- 
nation of a restricted area lends itself less readily to 
the purposes of popular narration than does an expedi- 
tion which draws large lines through the unknown. 
Fortunately Sir Martin Conway is peculiarly well fitted 
to cope with the difficulties of the situation. He tells 
his story with unfailing good-humour, and with a flow 
of spirits which no amount of tramping through rotten 
bogs, of wading through ice-fed streams, or marching 
through a mist of fog and rain can ever wholly extin- 
guish. He does not disguise from future visitors to 
Spitsbergen the discomforts and dangers which attend 
travelling there even during the short summer season 
when travelling is alone possible; but he is always 
ready to find compensation for a week of fog and sleet 
in one of those magnificent summer days when from 
some lofty peak the explorer sees fjords and mountaigs 
spread out before him like a map and the sweet pure air 
makes him feel that life is worth the living. There is 
much still to be done in Spitsbergen before our know- 
ledge of the group, or even of the main island, is any- 
thing like complete, and in a final chapter Sir Martin 
Conway gives some useful hints how this may best be 
accomplished. The tourist as a direct agent may be 
eliminated from the problem ; but indirectly he may be 
turned to good account, for the facilities which he will 
create, should Spitsbergen, as seems probable, become 
a summer resort for the seeker after new sensations, 
will equally subserve the convenience of the scientific 
student. Where Sir Martin Conway and his companions 
have shown the way others may follow; but it will 
probably fall to few or none to have their journeyings 
recorded in such sumptuous fashion as is accorded to 
this story of the first crossing of Spitsbergen. _ 


THE VICIOUS CRUSADE. 


‘* Personal Reminiscences of a Great Crusade.” te | 
Josephine E. Butler. London: Horace Mars 
& Son. 1896. 
As there is nothing in this book to interest any 


normally constituted reader, we should under 
ordinary circumstances have left it unnoticed. Happily, 
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‘however, there are just now signs of a reaction against 
the folly and cruelty of the system that disseminates a 
horrible disease amongst our young soldiers in India in 
‘order to ease the consciences of a few fanatics at home, 
and so we are tempted to devote a little space to the 
‘confessions of the leader of the vicious movement. As 
‘a book the volume is beneath contempt. It professes 
to be a record of facts; but from end to end it is an ill- 
‘constructed rhapsody in which the virtues of the writer 
and her friends are contrasted with the wickedness of 
all who do not agree with her. She naturally repre- 
sents ‘‘one of the most vital movements of Christian 
times,” affecting ‘‘ all that is wholesome, just and good 
‘in human life”; while her opponents are all that is un- 
holy and vile. In illustration of this she strings together 
prayers, texts of Scripture, anecdotes, perorations and 
conversations in which she shines and her foes are 
abased, and then we are told that the question is settled 
and the cause of “‘social purity” is set upon a rock. 
In a published letter to her congenial collaborator, Mr. 
Stead, Mrs. Butler once wrote :—‘‘ I seem to have been 
born mad on this subject. It is to me ‘Nowis my 
“soul troubled—Father, save me from this hour ’—a kind 
of echo of Gethsemane.”” And so, having become aware 
of the existence of a vice which has existed through the 
centuries and whose roots lie deep in human nature, she 
elects herself Messiah and goes forth, sublimely ignorant 
of the elements of the difficulty, to abolish it. Her 
‘method was simple. All the prudence, experience, 
sagacity of the wisest and best men in Church and State 
in past ages was set at naught: all who attempted to 
take advantage of that experience to regulate, control, 
or mitigate the evil were roundly denounced as aiders 
and abettors in sin, and under cover of this unclean 
calumny the crusade was carried on until the Noncon- 
formist Conscience had worried a sufficient number of 
_weak-kneed members: of Parliament with narrow majori- 
ties into abolishing the regulating Acts, first at home 
and then in India. 
Rightly or wrongly no attempt was ever made in this 
country to interfere with the right of civilians to con- 
_tract and propagate disease. But the War Office recog- 
nized that in taking a number of raw and ignorant boys 
‘and isolating them in barracks it incurred a certain 
responsibility for their protection, and accordingly 
lations were framed for the isolation and stamping 
out of contagious disease amongst the women with 
whom the soldiers consorted. The women themselves 
welcomed the medical attendance as a boon, but Mrs. 
_ Butler would have none of it: it was ‘‘ making vice 
pleasant,” and it is the well-known privilege of. good 
— to make wicked people as miserable and un- 
appy as possible both in this world and in that which 
_istocome. Mrs. Butler and her allies had their way, 
and the result has been a shocking increase of loath- 
some disease in our dockyard and military stations, 
while the recent returns from India have disclosed 
such a picture of the awful state of the army serving 
_ there that even the fanatics have been for the moment 
silenced. Happily there is one country where our soldiers 
are free from the defiling interference of the purity 
societies. In Egypt the Army of Occupation, so far as 
outside sanitary arrangements are concerned, is under 
the control of the Egyptian Government, and as a 
result a much smaller number of men are required than 
if, by grace of Mrs. Butler, one-half of them were to be 
disabled in hospital. But the people who manage this 
agitation scorn such commonplace things as facts and 
figures. When Mr. Gladstone, a quarter of a century 
0, tried to evade the difficulty by appointing a Royal 
mmission to inquire into the working of the Regula- 
tions, the fanatics at once took alarm. An inquiry into 
facts was a base, materialistic way of treating the 
subject, and they presented a ‘‘ united protest” to the 
Government, on the ground (p. 33) that the principles 
_ which they represented must be ‘‘ vindicated as axioms, 
not debated as doubtful questions.” ‘‘ Great principles,” 
adds’ Mrs. Butler for herself, ‘‘cannot be modified by 
any assembly even of the wisest men sitting to consider 
them.” But our author only objects to commissions 
when they investigate facts. A commission packed 
with sympathisers is quite to her mind. In 1876 the 
Paris unicipal Council appointed a commission for 
_ the suppression of the police d? maurs (much as if 
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the London County. Council were to int q 
MacDougall and Professor Stuart a pow A a 
the abolition of music-halls), and, says Mrs. Butler, “it 
was a true pleasure for me to appear as a witness 
there, contrasting strongly with the effect produced on 
me by the ordeal which I with others had passed 
through in 1871, when giving evidence before the 
Royal Commission in our House of Lords. ... . We 
felt that there was here no cynicism, no wish to perplex 
and entrap witnesses,” and so forth. 

It is a sad commentary on popular government that a 
little handful of silly folk trading on their prejudices and 
their pruriency should be able to disseminate poison 
and undermine the health of the nation in a manner that 
will make itself felt in future generations. The nast 
people love to talk of things sexual, decent people 
shrug their shoulders and remain silent, and so the Little 
Bethel has its way. If there were any possible or sug- 
gested good to be put to the opposite side of the balance, 
it would be another matter; but the agitators do not 
even claim to have diminished prostitution or to have in 
any respect mitigated the miseries of the femme déchue. 
On the contrary, they seem to rejoice in the fact that 
disease can now do its work unchecked. In India it 
is recognized that no time must be lost if our army is 
to be saved from wholesale corruption. The Indian 
Government is happily not directly dependent on snap 
votes of the House of Commons, and a beginning has 
already been made to redress the great wrong that was 
done a few years ago. Prompt notification, the isola- 
tion of all affected, and a rigid supervision until a cure 
is effected are the only way of meeting this or any other 
form of contagion. 


LORD GOUGH AND THE SIKHS. 


‘‘The Sikhs and the Sikh Wars.” By General Sir 
Charles Gough, V.C., G.C.B., and Arthur D. 
Innes. London: A. D. Innes & Co. 1897. 


F all the races over whom the English have 
triumphed by their vigour, persistence, civilization, 
and discipline, none have been more formidable than 
the Sikhs, none have fought against us in pitched 
battles with such gallant determination, and in no wars 
have our victories so trembled on the brink of unima- 
ginable catastrophes. It is true that in conflict with other 
stalwart races, such as the Zulus and the Afghans, we 
have had disasters of the gravest kind, the most terrible 
of which was the destruction of the British army re- 
treating from Kabul in 1842. But of all the dark- 
skinned races of Asia and Africa, the Sikhs alone have 
met us in scientific warfare on fairly equal terms, and, 
although not successful, have fought so skilfully and 
so bravely as to win a reputation second to none as 
admirable soldiers. The battles of Moodki, Firozshah, 
Sobraon, Chillianwala and Gujrdt were all serious 
engagements in which the three arms of the service 
were employed, with no great disproportion of regular 
troops on either side, and were all fought with 
determination and considerable loss in men and 
officers. Great issues were at stake; the chief and 
vital one being whether Northern India should be 
owned by England or by the military kingdom founded 
by Maharaja Runjit Singh; and at Firozshah and 
Chillianwala there were moments when the fortunes of 
English and Sikhs swayed doubtfully in the balance. 
The volume which General Sir Charles Gough has 
now published deals with this interesting and momen- 
tous period, and, putting aside the portion which deals 
with Sikh history and the administration of the Punjab, 
which contains nothing original or sufficiently sugges- 
tive to merit notice, his object is to rehabilitate the 
character of his distinguished kinsman, Sir Hugh 
Gough, afterwards Viscount Gough, for skilful general- 
ship. Lord Gough, then Commander-in Chief, person- 
ally conducted both Sikh campaigns, and the discredit 
attaching to indecisive actions and the glory of eventual 
victory are justly his alone. No general was more 
fortunate than he, for he was twice superseded after 
actions which, to distant and anxious observers, 
appeared rather defeats than victories, and twice, 
before the orders could take effect, he retrieved the 
position and his own reputation by brilliant victories, 
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: which added a large and, politically and strat ically, 


the most important province of India to the British 


‘crown. No one will be disposed to cavil at the 


erous spirit which has inspired Sir Charles Gough’s 


en 
fe or to question the impartiality of the narrative, 


but it cannot be said that the new materials which are 
stated to have been available in the diary and memoranda 
of Lord Gough and of officers like Sir Arthur Borton, 
who took part in the campaign, throw much additional 
light on the events described, or are likely to influence 


‘the estimate which for fifty years has been formed 


of the generalship of the Commander-in-Chief. That 
estimate has undoubtedly been that Lord Gough 
was a great soldier but a bad general; gallant, 
generous and undaunted by adverse fortune, beloved 
by his troops and the officers who served under him; a 
‘typical fighter, but destitute of the patience, prudence 
and clearness of vision which enable a leader success- 
fully to conduct complicated operations in face of the 
enemy or to realize the critical moment for action. It 
is not possible here to discuss the intricate military 
problems which the two Sikh campaigns offer for solu- 
tion, and it is only proposed to notice a few of the 
ge wag considerations which the narrative suggests. 
n the first place, it would be well for the reader who 
desires ‘to obtain a complete view of the situation to 
consult the two interesting monographs on Lord Har- 
dinge and Lord Dalhousie in the ‘‘ Rulers of India” 
series, the first written by the son of the Governor- 
General who ruled British India at the time of the first 
campaign, and himself present at the battles; the 
second by Sir William Hunter, on the succeeding 
Governor-General, in whose time the Punjab was finally 
annexed. These will render more clear than Sir 
Charles eg has succeeded in doing the character 
and effect of Lord Hardinge’s interference with the 
first campaign, and the most unfortunate delay in com- 
mencing the second, which was partly due to the 
natural deference of Lord Dalhousie—a newly arrived 
Governor-General—to the opinion of an experienced 
Commander-in-Chief. There is no doubt that the 


presence with the army of Lord Hardinge—a distin- 


gemes Peninsular and Waterloo officer and a special 
avourite of the Duke of Wellington—distinctly placed 
Lord Gough at a disadvantage. Nothing could 
have been more chivalrous than Lord Hardinge'’s 
action in placing his services as second in command 
at Lord Gough’s disposal, but the value of his 
advice did not compensate for the embarrassment of 
the position. It was derogatory to the dignity of 
the ruler of India to accept a subordinate place, even 
in presence of the enemy, and it was so understood in 
England, where it was officially disapproved. But more 
than this, it carried with it the mischief of divided re- 
sponsibility ; for, whatever military rank Lord Hardinge 
might elect to hold, he could not divest himself of his 
ultimate right as supreme ruler of the country to 
determine at any vital crisis the conduct of the cam- 
paign. This right he asserted the very day after 
taking up the position of second in command, when, the 
Sikhs being in position at Firozshah, Lord Gough pro- 
poet to attack in the early morning, without waiting 
for the arrival of General Littler, who, with 5,000 men 
from Firozpur, was marching to join him and who was 
only a few hours distant. The Governor-General, after 
a long discussion with the Commander-in-Chief, refused 
to permit the attack until Sir J. Littler’s force had come 
up. The result was that the battle was commenced 
when there were but three hours remaining of daylight, 
too short a time to defeat the Sikhs, who were far 
stronger in artillery than the English, a night of con- 
fusion and anxiety succeeding, when the situation of the 
army was critical in the extreme. Firozshadh cost us 
2,415 in killed and wounded; and although, consider- 
ing the numbers and gallantry of the Sikhs, the per- 
emptory decision of the Governor-General to await 
General Littler’s arrival was undeniably sound, yet 
Lord Gough may fairly claim that the victory would 
have been a more decisive one if he had been allowed 
daylight in which to win it, for General Littler’s force 
had small effect on the result, one-half never being fully 
in action and the other half being repulsed. 
Chillianwala was a victory which cost us as dearly as 
Firozshah, 2,338 men being killed and wounded, and 
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here Lord Gough’s error is asserted by military critics 
to be that he allowed himself to be drawn into a posi- 
tion where he was compelled to give battle under con- 
ditions favourable to the Sikhs and unfayourable to 
the English, without waiting for the heavy artillery 
marching from Multan to reinforce him, by the aid of 
which he soon afterwards won the brilliant and final 
victory of Gujrat. : 
But the most serious charge against Lord Gough i 

procrastination and not precipitation, which might well 
be forgiven; for in Oriental warfare he is the best 
general who marches straightest and most swiftly on the 
enemy. With Asiatics, the general who hesitates is 
lost. But why did this dashing commander remain, as 
idle as an Olympian god, on the Simla hills through all 
the summer of 1848, when Diwan Mulrdj had raised the 
standard of revolt at Multan and had killed English 
officers in the fort, and when the Punjab, seeing punish- 
ment delayed, was preparing for a second trial of 
strength with the English ? The Resident at Lahore 
was urgent for action ; Lieutenant Herbert Edwardes, 


‘on the distant frontier, making head against the disci- 


gies forces of rebellion with his wild Afghans and 
elooches, was calling for help, but the Commander- 
in-Chief would not move, and leisurely made arrange- 
ments for a winter campaign. The honours of the 
second Sikh war rest with Lieutenant, afterwards Sir 


Herbert, Edwardes, who alone, with undisciplined levies, 


defeated the Sikhs, who were far superior in numbers, 
with great loss, in two pitched battles, and drove Mulraj 
into Multdn. No more splendid feat of arms is re- 
corded in the annals of our Indian history. Lord Gough, 
month after month, remained inactive, though he had 
two camps of 18,000 men at Lahore and Firozpur ; and 
it was only when Sir Frederick Currie, a civilian, was 
himself despatching a force to relieve Edwardes at 
Multan that he took action. But it was then too late, 
and the flame of rebellion, which Lord Gough might 
have stamped out in April, had enwrapped the whole 
Punjab in October. The apologies of Sir Charles 
Gough for the Commander-in-Chief’s inaction are trivial. 
Lord Dalhousie on his first arrival in India naturally 
deferred to Lord Gough’s opinion ; and the excuse that 
a summer campaign would have caused great loss and 
suffering to the army is surely not suited to a genera- 
tion which has seen the Mutiny and Soudan campaigns. 
If Lord Lawrence had, in 1857, shown the apathy of 
Lord Gough in 1848, we should have temporarily lost 
India. But another inconsistent and still weaker 
defence is that Lord Gough believed that the rising at 
Multan would spread and become a national revolt, and 
that it was useless to put down local insurrections when 
the army might have to meet the whole Sikh people in 
arms. Better judges than Lord Gough hold this theory 
thoroughly unsound and that immediate action would 
have inevitably saved the situation. However that 
may be, it was his duty to have left political considera- 
tions to the Resident at Lahore and the Governor- 
General, and to have crushed armed rebellion with a 
strong hand as soon as it had declared itself. Nor did 
his subsequent rashness atone for his early indecision. 
Having waited so long he might well have been 


‘content to wait a little longer, when, with 24,000 men 


and an overpowering artillery, the bloody and in- 
decisive action of Chillianwala might have been as cheap 
and successful as Gujrat. 

But Lord Gough did not learn from experience, and 
repeated in the second campaign the mistakes of the 
first. Firozshdh might have been condoned, but 
Chillianwala cannot be forgiven. In the first cam- 
paign the British army had no experience of the quality 
of the Sikhs, and its leaders had not understood that 
Maharaja Runjit Singh and his foreign generals— 
Avatabile, Ventura, Court, and Allard—had manufac- 
tured a fighting machine almost equal to the Indian 
army, which was largely composed of Hindustani 
soldiers, inferior in strength and staying power to the 
Sikhs. But the foreign generals had all gone, after 
the death of the great Maharaja, and the leaders left 
were incapable, sensual, drunken courtiers, as much at 
the orders of the democratic committee of Lahore as 
the Greek army of to-day is subservient to the modern 
Cleons of Athens. The writer of this review has 
known many of them, and has often discussed with 
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_them their lost campaigns: Raja Tej Singh, who, 
commanded at Sobraon, a gloomy old man at his 
castle at Battdla: Sirddr Runjor Singh, who com- 
manded at Firozshah, and many other better soldiers in 
less responsible positions. ‘‘ You were only a little 
finger better than we,” they w say. nd with 
such leaders it is wonderful that they fought so well. 
With better generals the Sikhs would have beaten Lord 
Gough at Firozshah, and the present volume would 
mever have been written to justify victories which 
= but the incomparable valour of English soldiers 
saved from being disastrous defeats. 


A DUCAL LANDLORD’S APOLOGIA. 
[PUBLISHED THIS WEEK.] 


“A Great Agricultural Estate: being the Story of the 
Origin and Administration of Woburn and Thor- 
ney.” By the Duke of Bedford. London: John 
Murray. 1897. 


6 Racer’ is a little book that might be studied with 
advantage by every great landlord in the king- 
dom, and perhaps by those who advocate the abolition 
of great landlords. It is a just, frank and temperate 
statement of the ups and downs of a ducal estate 
through the mutations of two hundred and fifty years. 
For the last eighty years income and expenditure are 
put down to the uttermost farthing ; while in the his- 
torical part of his narrative the Duke of Bedford has 
been resolved to ‘‘ nothing extenuate or set down aught 
in malice.” Of course, one thing must be borne in 
mind in reading this excellent statement of a landlord’s 
case, that it would not be safe to reason from an indi- 
vidual estate to estates in general, for conditions vary, 
and no two estates are exactly on all fours. Many 
landlords would not, and others could not, spend equal 
sums with the Duke of Bedford in order to maintain their 
estates in a high state of efficiency ; and it also makesa 
difference whether tenants cordially assist the landlord 
by doing their best to further his efforts, or whether they 
actively endeavour to thwart his reforms, or even main- 
tain an attitude of supreme indifference towards them. 
With this reservation it would be impossible either 
for a landlord or a tenant to study the Duke’s apologia 
without deriving profit from it. It may be said at once 
that the author is not a political economist of the Stuart 
Mill school, nor has he a high opinion of Sir William 
Harcourt as a land and landlord reformer. There is 
much to be said for the Duke of Bedford’s contention 
that a system of land tenure which allows a great estate 
to descend unimpaired from one generation to another 
secures to those dwelling on the soil material and moral 
advantages greater than any that are promised under 
any alternative system, tried or untried. Agricultural 
depression cannot be removed by exterminating the 
landlords, but it might be partially relieved by the 
restoration of confidence, by good farming, and by 
the attraction of more capital into land. Asarule, the 
owner of a great estate is in a better position to con- 
tribute to the welfare of the people on that estate than 
are the smaller proprietors. He has greater resources, 
and can better bear the blows of adverse fortune. This 
and other points are clearly elucidated from the Duke’s 
standpoint ; and if the management of the Bedford 
estates has not always been conducted on those strict 
commercial lines so dear to the hearts of political 
economists, why so much the worse for the political 
economists. The English land system will never be 
regulated on the basis of squeezing so much out of the 
soil within a given time, with no regard for the future. 


A SOCIALIST PHILOSOPHER. 


~“* Outspoken Essays on Social Subjects.” By E. Belfort 
Bax. London: William Reeve. 1897. 


“PRERE is one undeniable advantage in being a 

Socialist philosopher. Most of us spend our lives 
in bolstering up with the best arguments we can find 
opinions we have adopted without inquiry, merely 
because they have commended themselves to our 
temperament or have been impressed upon us by others 
in the plastic years of our youth. Our opinions may be 
right or they may be wrong. If our friends agree with 


them they praise our common sense ; if their prejudices 
conflict with ours they pity our lack of intelligence, 
Always that portion of life which can be devoted to the 
acquirement of knowledge and the ratiocinative pursuit 
of truth is too short for us to prove all things, and so 
we hold fast in the main to the conventional ideas of 
our civilization. But the Socialist philosopher is nothing 
if not unconventional. He makes a /adula rasa of his 
mind and of his moral nature, and then attempts to 
write thereon only what is dictated by pure reason. 
For him the more people accept an idea, the iess likely 
it is to be true, and when he lets himself loose amongst 
the conventions of polite society, as Mr. Belfort Bax 
does in his ‘‘Outspoken Essays,” a Malay running 
amok creates less devastation. Outspoken these essays 
certainly are, and the freshness of their point of view, 
joined to a delightful spirit of paradox, makes them 
attractive reading, in spite of Mr. Bax’s unwashed and 
unshaven style, poor type and innumerable misprints. 

In the essay on ‘‘The Everlasting Female” Mr. 
Bax is at his best. He hates the movement for 
woman’s ‘‘emancipation” with a hatred that never 
relaxes. The brutal turn he gives to his English 
rendering of ‘‘das Ewige Weibliche” well expresses 
his attitude towards womankind. ‘‘ L’éternel féminin ” 
has no power to mollify him, and he sets himself 
to combat the prevailing impression ‘‘ that the female 
sex is grievously groaning under the weight of male 
oppression” with a terrific array of argument and 
fact to the contrary. The law, he maintains, is scan- 
dalously biassed in favour of women, and in its 
administration still more so. A wife can leave her 
husband. A husband may not leave his wife, though 
he is liable for her postnuptial torts if she leaves him. 
The existing marriage laws he considers no more than 
**a ‘plant’ to enable the woman to swindle and oppress 
the man.” Men get the cat; women, even child tor- 
turers, never. Men are hanged for less heinous crimes 
than those for which women are reprieved. As for the 
assumed muscular inferiority of the ‘‘ weaker sex,” he 
pooh-poohs it. Revolvers and policemen have changed 
all that, and he maintains that women have in reality a 
much greater vitality and physical endurance than men, 
and are less sensitive to pain. If hewere pressed he would 
no doubt compare them to cats in their tenacity to 
life and other qualities. Woman suffrage would lead 
to a feminine despotism ; the opening of the professions 
to women to the triumph of mediocrity, since ‘‘ the 
ability and industry utterly insufficient to raise a man 
out of the level of mediocrity is often adequate to 
furnish a woman with a name and fame equal to an 
income for life.” We have no desire to enter the lists 
against so ungallant a champion, but we hand him over 
without compunction to the tender mercies of the out- 
raged sex. 

The “‘ Nonconformist conscience” is not less of a 
red rag to Mr. Bax than the emancipation of woman. 
He traces its development from Puritanism through 
Evangelicalism, and calls it ‘‘the eternal quintessence 
of the hypocritical type of bourgeois philistinism.” 
And when Mr. Bax calls anything bourgeois he has 
said his worst. No word in the religious or political 
controversies of any age or any nation has ever ex- 
pressed such a concentration of hatred and contempt 
as does this epithet in the mouth of a Socialist philoso- 
pher. ‘‘ Aristocrat” in the days of ’93 was a mild term 
of reproach compared with this epithet of scorn. In 
other essays he falls foul in turn of all that the Non- 
conformist conscience holds dear and countenances that 
which it most abhors. ‘‘ Holiness” fer se is a morbid, 
emotional state. ‘‘Sin” is merely the affirmation of 
our animal nature, the Hegelian antithesis of ‘‘ Holi- 
ness,” and by itself a morbid state also. It is only by 
the synthesis of the two that we get the whole Hege- 
lian man. He has a good word to say for gambling, 
for woman, wine and song, and he lectures his own 
Socialist friends for too strenuously denouncing luxury 
and ease as such. It is not so much the rich man’s 
vice and inactivity, he says, but rather the business 
man’s inexhaustible energy and abstention from expen- 
diture that are most dangerous to the proletariat. 
Everywhere in Mr. Bax’s book one finds the same 
stimulating originality in the point of view ; and often 
as he may disagree with his conclusions, the intellectu- 
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ally vigorous reader cannot but acknowledge with 
titude the fillip he gives to the understanding. 
- But note now the infirmity of the human mind. ' No 
sooner has it got rid of one set of shibboleths than it 
needs must assume another. With Mr. Bax it is the 
Marxian shibboleth that replaces the conventional 
shibboleths of the multitude. ‘‘Surplus-value” is to 
him a word as blessed as Mesopotamia. Marx’s theory 
of value is thrice slain. It is not even essential to the 
theory of Socialism, as the famous Communist manifesto 
of Marx and Engels, written before the former had 
elaborated his theory of surplus-value, sufficiently 
shows. Yet here is Mr. Bax in one of his essays 
deducing in the familiar Hegelian manner exchange- 
value from the synthesis of labour-time and use-value, 
without any regard for the real determining element in 
all value, the demand for the commodity valued, and led 
by the necessities of his theory into the absurd assertion 
that ‘‘coined money has no utility in itself.” On the 
contrary, it has a distinct use-value, arising out of its 
convenience as a medium of exchange, and the varying 
demand for coined money for the purposes of exchange 
causes a constant fluctuation in its value. This fact 
alone should be sufficient to convince Mr. Bax of the 
falsity of the Marxian theory. It is all the more 
surprising that he should still cling to it, because in 
another essay he conclusively demolishes that other 
Marxian shibboleth of the German doctrinaire Socialists 
known as the materialistic theory of history—that is, the 
doctrine that the development of mankind is determined 
solely by economic conditions. So difficult is it for 
even a Socialist philosopher to clear his mind of all 


shibboleths. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE ARYAN. 
[PUBLISHED THIS WEEK.] 


** The Evolution of the Aryan.” By Rudolph von 
Ihering. Translated from the German by A. 
Drucker, M.P. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 


1897. 
FEW theories have laid so complete a hold of the 

popular imagination as that of our descent from 
an Aryan stock. Every one has heard of the primitive 
pastoral people who lived somewhere in Asia, and, 
spreading on the one hand into the Indian Peninsula 
and on the other into Europe, became tillers of the soil, 
sailors and warriors, and developed into the peoples of 
modern Europe and the wonderful nations of India. 
We all know vaguely the linguistic arguments upon 
which the theory was founded, and have heard some- 
thing of the methods of verbal paleontology by which, 
from consideration of the root-words common to the 
languages supposed to be derived from the Aryan 
mother-tongue, the habits and mode of civilization of 
the Aryan race have been reconstructed. And we have 
all felt that there was something peculiarly satisfying 
to British instincts in the theory that the modern union 
of India and England was a tardy regathering of the 
poorest Aryan relation into the bosom of the most 
prosperous Aryan family. Von Ihering accepted the 
Aryan theory in the completest fashion, and, although 
Mr. Drucker, in an interesting preface to the book he 
has translated so well, tries to insist that much more 
than the linguistic argument has been used, we cannot 
find much evidence of anything but the traditional 
methods of the Phil-Aryans in the volume. None the 
less the work is of very great interest, and we commend 
it to all interested in speculations as to the past history 
of mankind. 

Von Ihering begins by picturing his conception of the 
ancestral condition of the Aryans. He will have none 
of the recent iconoclastic view which places the 
ancestral home in European or Asiatic Russia, but 
maintains the traditional view of the table-lands of 
Central Asia as the home of the mother nation. He 
describes the pastoral character, the ignorance of 
metals, the simple clothing and simpler laws, and the 
nomadic, rural life of the primitive race. Then, in a 
series of striking chapters, he contrasts with this 
simplicity the high civilization of the Semitic races of 
Babylon, and suggests the modes in which the Aryans 
became modified by contact with this advanced civi- 
lization. Having learned from the Semite the practice 
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of agriculture, the building of towns and the navigation 
of ships, the an began his migrations. The second 
part of the book attempts to show the transition from 
Aryan to Roman civilization, which took place under 
the stimulus of the new conditions met in wandering, 
and the development of modern nations from the 
civilization of Rome. The whole is a brilliant series of 
pictures, abounding in realistic detail, and, as in all 
his writings, there is shown in this the special faculty 
of von Ihering for producing broad effects by careful 
elaboration of details. But, while we admit to the full 
the interest and the value of the work, we confess 
ourselves among those to whom the translator referred 
in his preface, who hold that the ‘entire theory of 
the descent of the European of to-day from the Aryan is 
an absolute error.” The terms ‘ Indo-European” or 
‘‘Indo-Germanic” or “Aryan” are linguistic, not 
racial. Quite possibly at some time in the remote past 
there existed somewhere in Asia a people of Caucasian 
stock to which the name Aryan might be applied. But 
that term can apply only to the hypothetical language 
which is no doubt the root language of the dominant 
languages of to-day. The evidence is strong that when 
such a race existed the world was already peopled with 
races belonging to many stocks, some Caucasian like 
the Semites, some Mongolian, some Ethiopian. When, 
the Aryans spread and came in contact with other 
races, it may not be doubted that they imposed their 
language on many stocks; but equally it may not 
be doubted that, as a race, they blended with these 
other stocks. There are no common racial features 
binding together the peoples whose languages show 
this common Aryan ancestry, and there is abundant 
evidence of complete racial dissimilarity. Von Ihering 
does not seem to us to have considered the phenomenon 
so familiar to-day—the acceptance by nations or tribes 
of alien languages ; and, for ourselves, we attach far 
more importance to the indelible physical characters of 
organisms, inevitably transmitted from parent to child, 
than to the mutable characters of language which are 
reacquired in each generation. 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT SPENSER. 


‘* The Sources of Spenser’s Classical Mythology.” By 
Alice Elizabeth Sawtelle, Ph.D. New York, Boston, 
Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“The Faerie Queene.” Book I. Edited from the 
Original Editions of 1590 and 1596. With Intro- 
duction and Glossary by Kate M. Warren. Con- 


stable & Co. 1897. 


“Tes book is a pleasing testimony to the’fact that 
those who have for the last twelve years been 
pleading for the association of the study of our national 
classics with the study of the Greek and Roman classics 
have not pleaded in vain. What Oxford and Cambridge 

rsist in ignoring, the Johns Hopkins and Yale 
Universities in America are heartily recognizing, namely, 
that the proper place of Shakspeare and Milton in a 
curriculum of literary study is not beside the barbarous 
and semi-barbarous experiments of our Teutonic an- 
cestors, but beside Sophocles, Virgil and Homer. This 
book is intended to illustrate the indissoluble and 
essential connexion between our great classics and the 
classics of antiquity. The author is a pupil of that 
well-known scholar Professor Albert S. Cook, of the 
Yale University, and it certainly does great credit both to 
the master and to the pupil. It is a careful and erudite 
monograph on the sources of Spenser’s Classical 
Mythology, tracing to their origin and elucidating 
Spenser’s innumerable references to and uses of ancient 
mythology. Spenser was a singularly inaccurate 
scholar, particularly with regard to Greek. His blunders 
and false quantities are indeed often appalling ; but it 
is clear that, if he read loosely and inexactly, he had 
read very widely and with intelligence and sympathy. 


‘All this must have added greatly to Miss Sawtelle’s 


labour in tracing his adaptations and allusions to their 
sources, for he frequently perverts what he borrows. 
The plan of the work is simple, and is in the form of a 
lexicon alphabetically arranged, so that the information 

iven is readily accessible. to the student. Miss 
Sawtelle has plainly a tenderness for her author, and 
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“hough she draws attention to’some of his errors, she 
‘glides over or ignores others. Her plan unfortunately 
s not extend to elucidating Spenser’s use of the 
Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy, and we cannot 
but think that ‘she would do good sérvice by supple- 
“menting the present volume by another which should 
furnish a commentary on the ethics and theology of the 
Minor Poems as well as of the ‘‘ Faerie Queene.” The 
Hymns are pregnant with Platonism. To most modern 
readers of Spenser a commentary on such lines as 
‘®For of the soul the body form doth take, 

For soul is form and doth the body make ” 
would assuredly not be superfluous. Without at least 
a rudimentary knowledge of Aristotle’s ‘‘ Ethics” the 
very design and framework of the ‘‘ Faerie Queene,” as 
well as innumerable details such as the House of 
Medina, must be, critically speaking, unintelligible. 

Of a very different order to Miss Sawtelle’s work is 
Miss Warren’s edition of ‘‘The Faerie “)ueene,” of 
which this volume is the first instalment. What she 
is competent to do she has done well; but how an 
editor who is plainly no classical scholar can undertake 
an edition of a poem which is not only saturated with 
classicism, but is and was designed to be a sort of com- 
mentary on Aristotle’s ‘‘ Ethics,” is beyond our compre- 
shension. Of the allegory Miss Warren naively observes, 
“(The allegory underlying the ‘ Faerie Queene’ has 
been very differently viewed. Some make it of main 
importance in the poem, others say it is of little worth. 
The Prefatory Letter to Raleigh shows that Spenser 
thought it of importance.” He probably did! Has 
Miss Warren ever reflected on Milton’s eulogy of 
Spenser as ‘‘our sage and serious poet whom I dare 
be known to think a better teacher than Scotus or 
Aquinas,” or is she aware that the poem was designed 
to supply the want in English of a popular treatise on 
moral philosophy ? The work no doubt owes its popu- 
larity not to its philosophy but to its poetic beauties, 
but to ignore its didactic purpose is a capital and 
serious defect in an editor—a defect which no carefully 
revised text and pertinent glossary can compensate. 


DR. CONAN DOYLE’S LATEST BOOK. 
[PUBLISHED THIS WEEK.] 


‘Uncle Bernac: a Memory of the Empire.” By A. 
Conan Doyle. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
1897. 

| Bigg pes BERNAC had a nephew named Louis de 

Laval. He was the son of noble sires, a stead- 
fast lover, and the possessor, no doubt, of many 
admirable qualities. But if we may judge from this one 
product of his pen, he was most decidedly an unskilful 
writer ; an amateur, one would say, who had not felt the 
workings of even a rudimentary conscience. He 
introduces himself to our notice on board a lugger 
sailing from Kent to the coast of Normandy, and for our 
benefit he reads once more the letter he has received 
from his uncle inviting him to return to France. There 
is nothing odd about the contents of the letter ; 
but above the seal on the outside he notices the 
hastily scrawled words ‘‘ Don’t come.” Hardly has he 
given us this incentive to attention, when he goes out 
of his way to pour cold water on our preparations for 

‘excitement by letting out that, at the time of writing, 

he has been for thirty years married to the Eugénie 

whom he left behind him in Kent that night. From 
this moment we began to doubt his skill as a story- 
teller; but for the sake of the mysterious ‘‘ Don’t 

‘come ” we tried to forget that the chilling confession 

‘had ever been made, and we confidingly sailed with him 

for twenty pages on board the lugger and tramped for 

another half-dozen through a marsh. We were almost 
as tired of this marsh as De Laval himself, when, 
happily for all concerned, a cottage appeared in sight. 

Here at last, we said, the story is going to begin. A 

mysterious man is discovered in the cottage ; he tries to 

hide a paper, De Laval finds it and reads it ; two strangers 

break in, and De Laval is all but murdered. Enter a 

bloodhound and soldiers. General commotion, in fact, 

‘which lasts for some sixty pages and finally lands De Laval 

dn his uncle’s castle (p. 92). Getting there has been a deci- 

edly long and tiresome process ; still, we were thankful 
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to have arrived even so far, and our spirits rise when 
De Laval is introduced to Bernac’s daughter Sibylle. 
This looks hopeful, for Sibylle turns. out to be the 
writer of the mysterious words above the seal. Why 
did she write this warning? Because her father is. a 
bad man and fears De Laval, and if he cannot marry him 
to his daughter, he is likely to render him harmless in 
amore disagreeable fashion. The marriage is out of 
the question, since Sibylle’s affections are already 
engaged with the man in the cottage; therefore 
De Laval’s life is in danger, and therefore, also, we 
felt sure that De Laval had stumbled into such a hole 
that nothing but a story could get him out. He had 
shirked the inevitable for an unconscionable time; but 
it was upon him at last. The first hundred and some 
pages flap like a useless sail impatient for a favouring 
wind, and now, when we are just beginning to scent the 
approaching breeze, De Laval coolly gives up the voyage. 
This long introduction, it appears, was never intended 
to lead up toa story. There is no story to be had for 
love or money. The lugger, the letter, the warning, 
the marsh, the cottage, the conspirators, the blood- 
hound, Sibylle-— all these unfortunate properties were 
only meant to serve as an introduction to Napoleon. 
Here we perceive a far-fetched reason for the dulness 
of the first hundred and twenty pages: the writer was 
afraid of interesting us too deeply in a story which he 
had no intention of telling. A less subtle mind might 
have discovered a more obvious manner of attaining 
this end; but we do think Dr. Doyle might at 
least have taken a leaf from Sibylie’s book and 
printed a prefatory note, ‘‘ Don’t read the first eight 
chapters of De Laval’s story.” The ninth chapter 
brings us to Napoleon and the real business of this 
‘*Memory of the Empire.” We stand by De Laval’s 
side while he looks at the stiff Duroc, the shrewd Talley- 
rand, the red-headed Ney, the black-whiskered Murat, 
the obstinate Soult, the ambitious Bernadotte. Then 
the Emperor appears. Happily De Laval’s first-hand 
account of Napoleon does not disturb the very familiar 
figure of that great man. One moment he is ‘‘ Ossian- 
izing,” the next he is cutting a franc or two off his 
palace expenses ; now he is correcting a Minister who 
has mistaken the number of guns on a battery, now he 
is lecturing about women. He tells Josephine’s lady 
ests that their elbows arered. Isabey comes in with 
is dolls ; there is also Grétry, the musician. Perhaps 
we knew something of this before; at any rate, it will 
do no one permanent harm to see a bird’s-eye view of 
it again. After some hundred and forty pages of 
Napoleon, De Laval becomes conscious of the story he 
left flapping in the cold ; he hurries up, stumbles on for 
a few pages, and finally blurts out, ‘‘ I'll tell you another 
time.” 


FICTION. 


‘Mere Sentiment.” By A. J. Dawson. 
New York: John Lane. 1897. 


R. DAWSON ’S stories are very unlike art of any 
kind, and the chief impression they leave on the 
mind is one of commonness, though the exact nature of 
the all-pervading vulgarity is not easily defined. How- 
ever, one can lay hold of sentences here and there to 
illustrate the indefinable ; and as Mr. Dawson’s lan- 
guage is not a bad reflection of his mind, the process 
is not so much unfair as unsatisfactory, for his phrases 
do not explain the whole effect of vulgarity ; they are 
only indicative. In the first story, for instance, ‘‘ Hatton 
Valyard told beautiful Jasmine Vivian that he loved 
her,” and in the fourth story ‘‘the owner of Burriwa 
Station told beautiful Hettie he loved her”—and Mr. 
Dawson’s stories, be it noted, have none of the novelette’s 
preposterous charm. It is true that on one rare occa- 
sion he goes so far as to write ‘‘ All the beautiful panther 
in her swore to wake longing in his eyes.” There is 
nothing objectionable in this sentence ; it is only enter- 
taining, and we do not quote it against him, but for 
him. Unfortunately it is an exception, and we are 
thrown back upon the faults which are objectionable— 
his extravagant incontinence, for instance, in the matter 
of ‘‘ softly rounded curves,” ‘‘ graceful curves,” ‘‘caress- 
ing lissomness,” ‘‘ lissom undulations,” ‘‘ rich perfectly 
shaped. lips,” ‘‘ fruit-shaped cheeks,” ‘‘ shapely hands, 
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soft arms,” ‘‘soft brown. eyes,” ‘‘ creamy throats,’ 
*s. slim white throats,” ‘‘ slender white throats,” ‘‘ beau- 
tiful girls’ slim waists.” ‘‘ Beautifub girl” angen 
countlessly; the pages are sticky with it, and the 
amount of soft gold hair would last a man of ordinarily 
economical tastes for a lifetime. All such cheap luxury 
of outline would be stupid enough whatever it pretended 
to depict ; but the physical beauty of women is the 
very last thing in the world that can bear the touch of 
slovenly fingers. It is like the scratching of a finger- 
nail on slate to stand by and watch this particular thing 
being slopped about wholesale with the indiscriminate 
breadth of Mr. Dawson’s trowel. And here is an in- 
stance of the common grating phrase (twice repeated)— 
in the sixth story we are told that Madge “laid before” 


a man “‘ the open pages of her frailty’s private diary,” 


and in the twelfth that Frou-Frou also ‘‘ laid open the 
pages of her frailty’s private diary.” 

And if his phraseology is glib and undistinguished, 
so is his imagination facile and wanting in objectivity. 
It is not a facile imagination that makes the artist, but 
a fine eye. Mr. Dawson should spend a year in Athens 
with perfect proportions and the flawless texture of 
marble, or pass a forty days with no other companion 
than the ‘‘ Wohltemperirtes Clavier,” and perhaps he 
would do well to exchange Browning for Wordsworth. 
Even the story-teller who seems to spin from his inside 
with the least help of an observant eye, knows, if he is 
at all by way of being an artist, the difference between 
the rather shapeless fancies that people his idle ima- 
gination, and those others, clearer and more exacting, 
which may be focussed and projected upon the screen 
for the delight of others. Beautiful Jasmine, beautiful 
Aileen, beautiful Sadra, beautiful Madge, beautiful 
Magdalen, beautiful Violet, are the soft fancies which 
should be blown clean out of the imagination, or starved 
out by untiring attempts to grasp and describe coal- 
scuttles, or other things of an equally concrete and 
unseductive nature. Mr. Dawson delights in odd cir- 
cumstances ; but this kind of oddness does not lead to 
refinement. It is, rather, the friend of commonness, 
for peculiar circumstances lend themselves to the 
weaving of just such fancies as will not bear the test of 
presentation in print. 


“The Faithful City.” A Romance. By Herbert 
Morrah. London: Methuen & Co. 1897. 


“The Faithful City,” one would. say, is a book that 
could only have been written by an American ; though 
whether this conclusion is matter for congratulation or 
not is one of those questions which are apt to remain 
persistently troublesome until relief comes with the 
realization that they may be left unanswered. AA little 
more, one way or the other, and ‘‘ The Faithful City” 


might have been either pleasurably ridiculous or oddly. 


powerful. As it is, the novel leaves an impression of 
pretentious, naively pretentious, ;dulness. The pre- 
tentiousness, therefore, is not annoying. The author 
does not strike us as a humbug, but as a valiant archer 
unsuccessfully aiming at a mark which either does not 
exist or is completely hidden from the eyes of the spec- 
tators. We do not know what Mr. Morrah’s mark is, 
but we are sure he does not hit it. Mr. Morrah calls 
his book ‘‘a romance,” but there is no story and no 
romance in the ordinary acceptation of the word. The 
“‘ faithful” city is Harrisburg, on the Rio Grande, and 
it is wonderfully ruled by the benevolent and philo- 
sophical autocrat Benjamin Harris. But there is a 
revolutionary party, led by the widow of a traitor 
whom Harris had condemned to death. The birth, 
development and fortunes of the revolutionary party are 
carefully studied and described in the manner of a his- 
torian not at all in search of anything so flimsy as a 
story. And Benjamin Harris’s plans and aspirations 
are also described in some detail. There is nothing 
much else in the book. Now it is difficult to believe 
that a man would take a deal of trouble to write a 
romance without a story, unless he were besieged by 
the uncontrollable desire to set down for his readers 
something of serious and overwhelming interest. It 
is the fruitless, and perhaps over-credulous, search 
for this elusive something that has led us into con- 
scientious difficulties. Moreover, Mr. Morrah’s style 
is at times so businesslike and historical, almost 
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Gibbonlike, that we have to rub our eyes to assure 
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ourselves that what he is saying is really not interest- 
ing. ‘The simplicity of Artarius had hailed him as a 
splendid acquisition to the forces which should oppose 
Benjamin to the death. . . . He had been very careful 
at first, both in.conversation with Artorius and in the 
general intercourse of the growing revolt, to profess a 
burning loyalty to the cause of the woman. One night 
he had raised something louder than an ordinary cheer 
when he proclaimed the merits of José, and trumpeted 
forth the promise of a victory in thrilling words. Not 
many of those who were ready to wield the nearest 
weapon had the power of forcible speech. Carlos 
could paint the wrongs of the multitude by merel 
depicting the sufferings of his own chequered career.” 
No, no; the man who wrote this passage is no 
ordinary trifler ; and with the simplicity of Artorius” 
Staring us in the face, we are almost persuaded to 
admit that the history of this revolutionary party must 
be interesting. There is only one way of making 
certain that this is not so—but we are not prepared 
to face the ordeal of reading the book all through 
again. 

** False Gods.” By Mrs. Albert Bradshaw. 

Henry & Co. 

The sex has never been very strong in its grammar. 
That logical science naturally offers insuperable diffi- 
culties to the inconsequence of the feminine mind. But 
itis rare to find such a perfect specimen of how English 
ought not to be written as this latest work issuing 
from Mrs. Albert Bradshaw's fluent, fluid and very 
feminine pen. People who set about writing books 
should at least learn first how to write correctly. Style 
is, no doubt, a gift of nature; elegance and lucidity of 
diction not all of us can acquire ; but the correct relations 
of subject and predicate, of relative and antecedent, 
the sequence of tenses and the use of the moods, a little 
ordinary diligence can master. But on p. 3 Mrs. 
Bradshaw remarks, ‘‘as if life was one eternal summer.” 
On p. 36 we are told, ‘“‘the aching soreness gnawing 
at his heart was in reality a gaping wound which had been 
filled by his deep affection and which he thought her 
perfidy had destroyed.” On p. 41 the heroine takes 
‘*her first glimpse of the home and its surroundings 
which was henceforth to call her mistress.” In various 
places one picks up these extraordinary phrases: ‘*A 
bright shilling clutched in his chubby palm, which was 
the foundation of his fortune”; ‘‘ She would return 
home to her delighted husband and adoring child, 
whom she never for a moment doubted, would re- 
ceive her with open arms”; ‘‘ who nevertheless he 
chaffed unmercifully.” It will scarcely be believed 
after this that Mrs. Bradshaw sets herself up as a 
censor of grammar, yet on p. 208 she says: ‘‘ When 
Eric became emphatic his grammar was apt to be- 
come equally shaky in comparison.” Nor is it onl 
in her grammar that Mrs. Bradshaw comes to grief. 
Her punctuation is wildly erratic, and her use of 
the English tongue fearful and wonderful. She 
“ relegates” one personage to ‘‘a pedestal of supe- 
riority ”; this same gentleman, who has no beard or 
moustache to hide ‘‘the full red lips of the firm mouth 
and determined chin,” is pictured ‘‘ denouncing against 
a criminal.” What Mrs. Bradshaw imagines sve/fe to 
mean it is impossible to discover, for one lady’s figure 
is described as ‘‘ svelte and majestic,” and later as 
‘* tall, stately, and sve/fe.” Finally we may quote this 
gem of a sentence from p. 129: ‘‘ The old lawyer’s 
heart warmed to her afresh and almost involuntarily 
he raised his hat, while the train steamed slowly out, 
and with a murmured ‘Heaven bless her bonny face,’ 
returned to the musty old office which had never seemed 
quite the same since the first vision of her loveliness, 
which like a gleam of sunshine long shut out, had 

rmeated for a brief span, to leave it murkier and 
mustier from the contrast of its appearance.” How 
the train managed to speak the blessing and how it 
got into the office are not explained. 

Of the story of ‘‘ False Gods” there is no need to 
speak. It is on a par with the language in which it 
is written. We earnestly implore Mrs. Bradshaw to 
have the Bry of her next book read by some one 
acquainted with the English language. The only useful 
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to which this present one can be put is to 
use it in the fourth prod so as an exercise in the cor- 
rection 6f sentences. 


CHILDREN’S MUSIC. 


Aveo es there is a good deal of music published for 


the use of children, not too much of it is really suitable. 
No doubt many musicians find composing for children tedious 
and even difficult work, as high-flown phrases and extravagant 
progressions are out of place in such compositions. ey 
should be simple yet pretty, attractive but not commonplace. 
If the work is an opera, the story should be a real story, one 
that can be easily grasped by a child’s mind, and interesting ; 
neither an inept string of pointless incidents nor a yarn in which 
the hero or heroine accomplishes impossible feats. The 
melodies must be mainly written for the middle register of the 
voice, because children cannot sing very high or very low. This, 
again, is another obstacle in the way of composers, as it compels 
them to find their tunes within a comparatively small compass, 
thereby increasing the chance of becoming monotonous. 
Children cannot sing music in which modern chords are largely 
used—the steps for each voice become too difficult ; and to 
secure beauty and variety combined with simplicity, demands 
skill and care. The accompaniment must be interesting but 
not difficult, as for children’s performances really good panies 
are seldom obtained. All these things taken together have in 
the past deterred composers of real invention from devoting 
their time to children. But at present we are glad to note that 
Messrs. J. Curwen & Sons are taking a step in the right direc- 
tion. ey have induced composers to write operettas and 
other compositions for the use of young musicians ; and these 
they publish in a presentable form at low prices. One of these 
is a work by C. J. Bush entitled “The Enchanted Rose,” and 
is decidedly the best of the whole batch now before us. 
The jester’s song is extremely well written. The humour of 
the words and the suitableness of the music tend to make it 
thoroughly enjoyable. It is really impossible to say which are 
the best portions of the work, for they are all descriptive and 
tty. Another is called “Jack Frost,” written by Louis B. 
isdale, and the music composed by A. L. Vingoe. Here the 
originality, in the first part at least, is not very obvious. 
Nevertheless, there are some numbers which school teachers 
will find useful and school children agreeable. A prayer for 
chorus, with an alto part presumably written for a character 
called “ North Wind,” is extremely me “The Mandarin,” 
a celestial comic opera, words by F Edmonds, music by 
C. T. West, is perhaps a trifle too difficult for children, and too 
naive for performance by elderly persons. “ Bold Robin and 
the Babes,” written and composed by Colyer Rowe, will be 
found to be exactly what is required in a work intended for 
school production. “ Shakespearian Songs,” by George Stokes, 
“ Unison Songs,” by various composers, and “ Medburn Trios,” 
F. W. Farrington, will be welcomed by school teachers as a 
valuable addition to their existing réfertoire. 

The first things that meet our in looking through the 
huge pile of children’s music—chiefly pianoforte music, by the 
way—sent us by Messrs. Augener are two books, “ Der 
Kindergarten,” by Cornelius Gurlitt. One consists of thirty- 
four little original pieces specially written for the young ; the 
other is a collection of melodies of all nations, specially 
arranged. Both will be found very useful and pretty. An 
“Album for the Pianoforte,” by the same composer, is certainly 
original enough in its ideas. One piece is called “ The Bold 
Cyclist,” and another “The Bold Arctic Traveller.” And, 
again, who can say Mr. Gurlitt does not know what he is 
writing about when he, no doubt advisedly, introduces a con 

0 part into the middle of a piece called “Brother and 
Sister”? It is really a good thing to avoid “ Millstreams” and 
“ Shining Lakes,” which are not at all interesting to children. 
Mr. Gurlitt seems to have left such old-fashioned fancies behind 
and brought his music more up to date. His second volume 
will be found as useful as the first. The same may be said of 
“The First Lessons” and the thirty-five “Etudes Faciles,” 
and indeed most of the works of this ingenious composer. 
£. Pauer’s twenty-four “ Easy and Melodious Studies,” though 
forming only a small book, yet cover a great deal of ground. 
They deal with fourteen or fifteen different subjects, including 
scale passages for both hands, broken chords, turns, crossing 
of the hands, repetitions of the same note, firm and broken 
thirds, syncopation, exercises in /egato, staccato and expression, 
dotted notes, shakes, triplets and firmness of touch and time. 
Mr. Pauer has also composed and selected a number of composi- 
tions and put them into book form, under the title of a “Library 
of Pianoforte Music for Study and Amusement.” In this he 
has shown great discrimination, and the new “ Library” will 
not fail to fulfil its mission. It contains pieces by Pauer, 
Czerny, Déhler, Emanuel Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Joseph 
Exaudet, Paradies, Spohr, Moszkowski and others. H. Heales’ 
“ Preparatory Pianoforte School,” we are sorry to note, is 
too elaborate in its thoroughness. Unfortunately, Mr. Heales’ 
“Class Singing School” is afflicted with the same fatal 

Tke pupil is taught all about the great stave and 
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the C clef before even the names of the notes are thought 
Loeschhorn’s “ Melodious Studies,” published in eleven 
books, and progressively arranged for the advancement of 
technique and style, with special regard to rhythm and 
nay nes. = are really worth perusal. Six short melodic Studies, 
y Anton Strelezki, are the best compositions we have seen by 
this composer for a long time. Franz Kullak’s “ First Piano- 
forte Instructor” and “ Progress in Pianoforte Playing ”—in- 
tended to follow the former—are perhaps a little uninteresting 
and difficult. The more interested a child becomes in what- 
ever it is doing, the more satisfactory will be the results 
achieved. A book of children’s pieces by Arnold Krug are in 
their way all that could be desired, light and pleasant. Amongst 
“ Eight Children’s Songs” are some that would prove useful 
and agreeable. They are arranged for two voices. A very 
handy little book for singers will be found in Norris Croker’s 
‘* Seventy Vocal Exercises for Daily Practice.” It is accom- 
panied with some very instructive and interesting hints. 
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REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


HE “Fortnightly Review” for May is an excellent num- 
ber. It is both well up to date and varied in its con- 
tents. Unquestionably the Sent article is Dr. E. J. Dillon’s 
“Crete and the Cretans.” For this alone the number is worth 
buying. Every one should read his vivid description of the 
island and its population. Dr. Dillon is beyond doubt the 
ablest special correspondent living. “ A Turkish Patriot ” makes. 
no fewer than seven proposals for the reform of his country’s 
Government and Constitution— proposals deserving attention, 
but, for those who know Turkey, smacking too much of the 
ideal to be likely ever to be carried into effect. Professor 
William Knight contributes some important unpublished letters 
from John Stuart Mill to Pringle Nichol, Professor of Astronomy 
at Glasgow University. It will come as a surprise to many to 
learn that he was in favour of a coercive treatment of Ireland, and 
that Comte’s cult of humanity was dispassionately condemned 
by him. Ouida makes a vigorous onslaught on the Marquis di 
Rudini, Sonnino and the present Italian Parliament generally ; 
but again the printers should be more careful with her proofs. 
“Plus ce (séc) change plus c’est la méme chose.” Mr. J. H. 
Muirhead writes in eulogy of Professor William Wallace, whom he 
appreciates as “a teacher of peculiarly ripe scholarship, of ex- 
traordinary insight and very marked individuality” ; the truth 
being that Professor Wallace was a praiseworthy Oxford Don, 
with a taste for metaphysics. “John Oliver Hobbes’” review of Mr. 
Kers “Epic and Romance,” though ably worked out, like- 
wise errs (a very modern error) on the side of excessive 
praise. We certainly found Mr. Ker’s selected critical re- 
marks very commonplace. What, for instance, is the illumi- 
nating word in this?—“ The first condition of modern 
rogress in novel-writing, and in the more serious branches of 
earning, is that the author should be free to look about him, to 
reflect and choose, to pick up his ideas and his matter any- 
how.” Mr. Harry de Windt’s short paper on Sakhalin is full of 
valuable information. Mr. Laird Clowes writes most ably 
on various points with regard to which “the Admiralty 
is pursuing the wrong way with the navy,” such as defects 
in our dock accommodation, our guns, the armouring 
of the ironclads, the supply of fuel, &c.; and Mr. W. L. 
Courtney is perhaps rather breaking a butterfly on the wheel 
when he seriously criticizes Mr. Pinero’s new play.. In three 
pages that should be pondered Captain J. W. Gambier points 
out that Russia must sooner or later be at Constantinople, and 
that the new position of Russia concerns not us but France and 
Austria ; whilst Miss Yetta Blaze de Bury adds to the strength 
of a first-rate number with a most readable article on Madame 
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iy an — ranc ri 

+ 

Phipps Elements of and Franklin). 


Pioneer W. Pratt). Newnes. 


Prehistoric ¥ Munro). Black 
Princess of Islam, A (J. W. Sherer). 
of the Moral Se’ f(B. uet). Macmillan 3.6 
Railway Technical Vocabulary (Lucien ). 73. 6d. 
Rhodesia (S. J. Du Toit). einemann. 

Academy Pictures, 1 Kane II. Cassell. 


Songs CE. ne 

‘ene Fie ewnes, 

Spitsber, en, The of (Sir W. M. Dent. 305. j 
St Ti The (A. W. Thead). 2s. 6d. 


Sybi Lady Watkin Wi & Hall. 6s. 
Then N 


Troades of Euripides, Macinian 38. 6d. 

Wagner's, Richard, Prose Works. Vol. v ‘we -* Ellis). Kegan Paul. 

Ways of Life, The (Mrs Oliphant). Sm‘th, Elder. 6s. 

Wi , Word Sketches in (A. Buckler). Digby, Long. 2s. 6d. 
Annual, The, 1897. 


‘Wheelist 
Yellow Book, The (April). Lane. 5s. 


= 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


NOTICE.—7The price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW 7s published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition 7s issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. om Fridays. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. A printed Scale of | 

_ may be obtained on application. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PALL MALL CLUB. 


Candidates’ names are invited for the election of not OS 
New Town Members and 1,000 New Foreign, Colonial, and Country 
Members, prior to entering upon new premises. 

These are being etected at the “ Original” rates of Annual Subscription, £3 3s. 
for Town Members, and £1 1s. for Foreign, Colonial, and Country Members, 
subject to a nominal Entrance Fee. 

ications for vacancies are requested to be sent in not later than May 31, 1897, 

On this list delay, obese, the Annual Subscription will be raised to 25 5s. for 
Town Members, and £2 2s. for Foreign, Colonial, and Country Members. 

The Annual Subscriptions of Candidates now applying will (if elected) date from 


ciate For further particulars apply to the Hon. SECRETARY, 


PALL MALL CLUB OFFICES, 
60 HAYMARKET, S.W. 


The Saturday Review. 


THE 
DAY, SATURDAY, at 3. 
Coniston Mir. HE HENRY J. WOOD. 


Principal Violin—M ARTHUR PAYNE. 
—Dr. 
May a8 WAGNER CON 


BERLIOZ, FAUST, ‘SAINT. SAENS. 
and 1s., at usual Agents, and Robert 


CING A 8 


PECIALITY. 
McPHERSON'S HIGH - CLASS GYMNASIUM, 
go SLOANE STREET. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
Instruction in all Physical Exercises for all Ages and all Ailments. 
Prospectus forwarded free. 
Member of the British College of Physical Education. 
Tevecrams: “‘GYMNICAL,” Lonpon. 


THE MOST IOUS COCOA. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


C A 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


HALL SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
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THE BERKELEY HOTEL | 


AND 


THE BERKELEY RESTAURANT 


ARE NOW OPEN. 


Many improvements have been made during the past winter. 
Entrance to Hotel: 1 BERKELEY STREET. 
Entrance to Restaurant : 74 PICCADILLY. 


AVONDALE HOTEL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, 
PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE. 
Piccadilly, the Best Position in London. 


Proprietors—MM. ENE, Frim the Savoy. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
CAPE TOWN. 


“The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 
best hotel in South Africa.” | 
The Saturpay Revisw. 


Proprietor, J. OLARK. 
SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens. 


Alvendance’ Baths, and Light always included. 


SAYWOY RESTAURANT, 
is in Ei 
With large terrace, is the finest +, he Orchestra Plays 
Managers app, de Cuisine : Mattre ESCOFFIER. 


GRAND HOTEL, ROME, 
Same t_ as Savoy Hotel. 


Borwick’s 
Powder 
Bland & Sons’ 


"303 BORE RIFLE 
Double-barrel Hammerless Ejector, with Telescopic Sights. 
AS SUPPLIED TO 


H.M. THE KING OF PORTUGAL. 
The Private to H.M. the Kinc or Portucat 
barrelled cartridge, Hi 


single but rather short using the same 
shot lately a stag (an old one) at 980 paces. 
THOMAS BLAND & SONS, 


430 WEST STRAND, LONDON. 
WORKS: BIRMINGHAM. 


THE EMPIRE TYPEWRITER. 


THE LEADING WRITING MACHINE OF THE WORLD. 
Price £12 12s. 
Purchase by instalments if desired. 
If you wish to be with the times 
: USE A TYPEWRITER. 
If you wish to lead the times 
USE AN EMPIRE. 


THE EMPIRE TYPEWRITER SYNDICATE, Limited, 


UEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, EC. ; and 
77 QUEEN ST VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW 


THE BEST 
BAKING POWDER 


—* With the 
is Majesty has 


Literary 
Livy, 
Long Probation, A (Henry Gibbs). urns & Oates. - 
ine of Art, The (November to April). Cassell. 
Milfary and Naval Part IX. Nimmo. 16s. | 
ilk and its Products (W. H. Wing). Macmillan. 
Milma (Mrs. Campbell Praed). Chatto & Windus. ‘ i 
ein. 
Macmillan. 6s. 
The First (J. E. Sandys). Mac- 
oyal Smile, A. entley. 
’ | ret of Saint Florel, The (John Berwick). Macmillan. 6s. j 
Bedrooms for one from 6d. 3 for two, from ras. Suites of 
XUM 


| 


of 
oe 


EMPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, New 
rand Ballet, MONTE CRISTO: Great Success. Letitive 
-Mr. as the great Trickoli. 


THE GONCOURT COLLECTION. “SA few of the gems 
of ORIENTAL ART having been secured by Mr. LARKIN are now ON 
VIEW at 28 New | Bond Street. 

1897. Two 


RADLEY COLLEGE. .—SCHOLARSHIPS, 
to the One of Examination begins. July 


(CCHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI.- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on June 8th, oth, and roth. 
Iso one shi: r annum, tenable for 
‘of Old Cheltonians onl Chiet sub bjccts Classics and Mathematics. oe 
must be ui be under y to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


HANOveR —Young ENGLISHMAN can'be RECEIVED 
in a god GERMAN TUTOR’S FAMILY. Thorough Tuition with very 
ish parents of former pupils. — 


results, Excellent references to Engli 
For particulars apply to Rev. Canon Dopp, Stretton, near Warrington. 


REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed or 

Funded Pr or o' ties and Annuities Pepgheced. or Loans granted 
thereon, by BOUITABLE RE REVERSIONARY I NTEREST SOCIETY, 
Limited, Pn Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, We Established 1835. 


Capital 500,009, 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad St., E.C, ; yt y S.W.; & 47 Chancery Lane. 

Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid-up. eh Funds, over £1,500,000. 

E. ore SMITH, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 

_HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 
FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS . 


P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


GIBRALTAR, MALTA, tte ISI, EGYPT, 
RA S via BOMBAY, 


ADEN, BOMBAY, and MAD every week. 
TASMANIA} Ay NEW every fortnight, 
VENICE and BRINDISI to EGYPT and the EAST........ every three weeks. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
pt the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE’ FRIDAY 


for COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, NAPLES, 


F. GREEN & CO. lead Offices : 
{ ANDERSON, ‘ANDERSON, Avenue, London. 


For passage to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the 16 Cockspur Street, C Cross, S.W. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Per Dozen. 

Bots, 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent LB Dinner Wine. The 

quality of this wine-will be found equal to wine usually sold 14s. 8s, 


at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
og it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 17s, 9s. 6d. 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
ix London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doten Pints Delivered 
to any Rathouy Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who. know these Wines tell us there Is no Claret sold in Great 
Britain to equal t in value. 


General Price List tees by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. Manchester : 26 Market St. 
BOOKS. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


_ 564, just published, contains a Collection of Books in Classical 
early and recent English Translations, ard 


re on 1 Classical Antiquities. 
Post free from 
A. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140 Strand, W.C.; or 37 Piccadilly, W., London. 


BOOKS. —ALL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
matter what the subject. Patronized by the Nobility. 
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state wants. —Epwarb Baker's Great Bookshop, 


The. 


_THE 


ROYAL OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 


19 King William Street, West Strand, WC. 
Founded in by the late G. GUTHRIE, the Relief of 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G, 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.I.E. 


G. B. HUDSON, Esq., M.P. 


Treasurers) LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tuis HospitAL receives the Indigent.poor on their own ion, with- 
out Letters of Recommendation, and was ee te first to peta this system of 
true Charity. Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has 
afforded aid to upwards of 400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 

There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. _ 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every 
day more urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible 
Eye Hospital should be built to meet the imperative and constantly 

growing needs of the poor who come from all parts of the Metropolis and 
the United Kingdom. 

The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In- 
Patients is wholly inadequate to the daily increasing demand for relief. 
This will necessitate the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to pro- 
vide which, and erect thereon an edifice replete with all the modern 

improvements rendered urgent by the rapid advance in Ophthalmic 
Science and Surgery, a sum of at least £50,000 will be required. 

The Committee ey appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for main- 
‘tenance , and they earnestly plead with the Benevolent to enable 
them to the much-needed New Hospital. 


Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs, 
& Co., Strand; Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross; or to 


T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
LEGACIES ARE ALSO ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 


ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT 
SEAMEN’S INSTITUTION. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 


For the purpose of providing a Home or Pension for 
worn-out and destitute Merchant Sailors, 

Average income, £5,000 

Number of old seamen pensioned since 1867, 1,200. 

Number of present applicants, 250, . 

Of whom 240 must be rejected, as the Institution cannot 
afford to fill up more than 10 vacancies, 

Yet all these poor old men havea claim upon each of 


‘us. They have spent their lives in most arduous service, 


conveying to us across stormy seas the necessaries and 
luxuries of life. In their old age they suffer from the 
effects of long toil and exposure, as well as from the conse- 
‘quence of illnesses and accidents so frequently incurred in 
their dangerous calling. They are mostly miserably poor. 
Those whom we cannot help have no home to look forward 
to but the workhouse. 
Among your Charities, please remember them. 


President—R. S. DONKIN, Esq., M.P. 
Chairman: 
ADMIRAL SIR F. LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, K.C.B, 
Vice-Chairman: 
CAPTAIN DAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.S. 
Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, & CO., 
Birchin Lane, E.C.. 
Secretary—s58 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


